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I. WILLIAM CAREY, SHOEMAKER AND MISSIONARY.* | 


A grand character grandly delineated. Dr. Smith, in this 
volume, has done good service for the church and for the world. 
Some four previous Biographies of Carey have been issued at in- 
tervals from 1836 to 1881—the latter “a short and charming 
_ sketch,” but no one of them coming up to the full stature of the 
man. John Marshman’s “Lzfe and Times of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward” has special excellencies, but Dr. Smith remarks, not without 
cause, that “it is rather a Biography of his father than of Carey.” 

The author of this volume enjoyed special opportunities for 
intimate knowledge of all the facts, local circumstances and sur- — 
-roundings of Carey’s 40 years of life and labor, from his twenty 


years in the same scenes and circumstances, beginning shortly after 


Carey’s death. But in this brief review of Dr. Smith’s volume our 
aim is to speak of his subject rather than of the author. To con- 
dense the story of the vital elements—the tireless toil, the immense 


and profound erudition, the burning piety, the quenchless zeal and 
love for souls,—which were ever dominant and active in Carey, and 
so hold them up as to make them living forces in the mind and 
heart of every foreign missionary and every candidate for missions 
to the heathen, is an impossible task, we know ; and yet this is just 
what we would gladly accomplish in this review. 


* Life of William Carey, D.D., Shoemaker and Missionary; by George Smith» 
LL.D., C. I. E. &c., London; Murray, 1885. | 
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William Carey, the first English. missionary to the heathen, 
was born August 17,1761. His farther was a weaver, but, when 
William, his eldest of five children, was six years old, he became 
schoolmaster and parish clerk, and had, among others, the teaching 


and training of his own children. William’s early love for natural 


science, his eagerly devouring “ books of science, history, voyages, © 
&c.,"" bringing to his aid, not only his father’s scanty library, but all 
favorite books he could borrow from the neighbors, are duly noted ; 


and his constitution and strength being unequal to hard field work, 


he was, at the age of 16, apprenticed toa shoemaker, one Clarke 
Nichols, living 9 miles distant in the Hamlet of Hackleton. As a 
shoemaker he worked till he was 28 years oldi—12 years ; though 
he began to preach when 18 years old, and subsequently, ‘“ when 
minister of Moulton, he kept school by day, made or cobbled shoes 


by night, and preached on Sunday.” From this fact Dr. Smith 


takes occasion to call to mind a list of celebrated shoemakers, from 
“the earliest Latin Missionaries of Alexandria, of Asia Minor, and 


of Gaul, who were shoemakers, ” Annianus, whom St. Mark found | 


in his cobbler’s stall and converted to Christ, andthe learned Rabbi 
Jochanan; to the poor shoemaker Alexander, who afterwards 
‘became famous as Bishop of Comana in Cappadocia, as saint, 


preacher and missionary-martyr,’ the two brother Crispins, who 


chose the same trade as their only means of livelihood and of help- 
ing their poor converts, and so on to “ Hans Sachs, the shoemaker 


of Nuremburg,” the friend and helper of Luther in the Reformation, 


not omitting the German shoemaker Boehme and George Fox, 
raised up to become a mighty preacher inthe same Midlands of 
England in 1643, and still greatly revered by the whole body of 
friends as their founder, nor the list of Carey’s famous cotempor- 
aries who in early life followed the same craft. But though giving 
Carey a setting in such a brilliant galaxy of ancient and modern 
worthies of the “ awl and last,” seeming to agree with Coleridge 


- that ‘‘shoemakers had given to the world a larger number of emi- - | 


nent men than any other handicraft,’ yet, in Carey’s case, as in 
all ee others, iad was doubtless mindful of the fact that it was his _ 


Carey had been trained as a Churchman, only to become a 
self-righteous Pharisee ; but in Clarke Nichol’s shoe shop he found 
another apprentice, a dissenter of earnest piety, whose views he 


strove to controvert with apparent victory, while, by the latter’s 


gentle arguments and influence, he was gradually led into the true 
light, to feel himself a sinner, and perceive the beauty and glory 
of a life hid by faith in Christ. No sooner had Carey learned to 
estimate the value of his own soul from the stand-point of the 
Cross of Christ, than he began to estimate other souls from the 
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same stand-point; and at once began, at 18 years of age, to preach 
the Gospel to others. At 20 years of age, a volume written by | 
Robert Hall, father of the distinguished English preacher of that — 
name, under the title: “ Help to Zion’s Travelers, &c.,” fell into his 
hands bringing a flood of light and relief from many perplexing 
mental difficulties. Carey says of it: ee do not remember ever to 
have read any book with such raptures.”’ 

On his first visit to Paulerspury, his early home, after his con- 
version, the marked change in him led some religious friends to 
desire him “to exercise his gifts’ by preaching, which he did with 

_ great acceptance. From that time he preached there regularly 
once a month till he was settled at Moulton. Meanwhile His 
expositions at Hackleton were greatly liked y the poor people 
who gathered to hear him. | 

Why are those, who become most useful in after years, often 

_ subjected to the severest struggles and trials in early life ? 

Is it for the same reason that Moses was exiled 40 years in 
Midian as a preparation for the mighty enterprise of emancipating 
the Hebrew nation from the slavery of Egypt? | | 

Carey’searly struggles from poverty were severe in the extreme. 
His preaching was from love of souls not for money. When he 
attended the Baptist Association at Olney, “he fasted all that day 

_because he had not a penny to buy adinner.” Atthat Association 
he first met Andrew Fuller, who subsequently became Secretary 
of the Missionary Society soon to be organized, and so long as he 
lived Carey’s faithful friend. It was also arranged at this Associa- 
tion that Carey should minister regularly at Earls Barton, 6 miles. 
from Hackleton. This he did three years, while working in his. 
cobbler’s stall all the week, and often preached in other places also. 

Thomas Scott seems to have been the first to call this cobbler’s. 
shop “ Carey's College’’; but when we learn that the secret of his a 

_ power which drew his peasant neighbors and fellow craftsmen to _ 
hear him, was the true spiritual insight of God’s word gained at 
his private devotions every morning by reading a portion of script- 
ure in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, we are constrained to feel that the- 
name was fitly given. 

When Carey was 20 years old his second master, Mr. Old; 
died. Thereupon, notwithstanding the depth of his poverty, he- 

~ assumed the care of the widow, married her sister, Dolly Placket,. 
aud succeeded to the business.. It was~in this shop that Care 


prepared and used the “Show Board” represented in Vol. VIIL., 
of this REVIEw, p. 345. 


Early Attainments. 


Of Carey’s early acquisitions, besides his practical studies im 
natural science and his unusual knowledge of pene our author 
‘Says: 
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rye) The Missionary Review. [Marcu, 
“ At 12 he made his first acquaintance with a language other than his own, when 
he mastered the short grammer in Dyche’s Latix Vocabulary, and committed nearly the 
whole book to memory. When urging him to take the preaching at Barton, Mr. Sutcliff, 
of Olney, gave him Ruddiman’s Latin Grammar. The one alleviation of his lot 
under the coarse but upright Nichols was found in his master’s small library. There he 
began to study Greek. In a New Testament commentary he found Greek words, which 
he carefully transcribed and kept until he should next visit home, where a youth whom 
dissipation had reduced from college to weaving, explained both the words and their 
¢erminations to him, All that he wanted was such beginnings, Hebrew he seems to 
have learned by the aid of the neighboring ministers; borrowing books from them, and 
questioning them “ pertinently,” as he did Scott. At the end of Hopkin'’s 7hree ser- 
mons on the Effect of Sin on the Universe, preached in 1759, he made this entry, Aug. 
©, 1787: ‘ Gulielm Careius perlegit.’ He starved himself to purchase a few books at 
the sale which attended Dr. Ryland’s removal from Northampton to Bristol. In an old 
qwoman’s cottage he found a Dutch quarto, and from that he so taught himself the lan- 
guage that he translated for Ryland a discourse on the Gospel Offer sent to him by the 
evangelical Dr, Erskine of Edinburgh. . . . French he acquired, sufficiently for literary 
purposes, in three weeks, from a work by Ditton on the Resurrection, which he pur- 
chased for a few coppers. . . . He never sat on his stall without his book before him, 
nor did he painfully toil with his wallet of new made shoes to the neighboring towns 
or return with leather without comers over his lately acquired knowledge, and making 
at, in orderly array, forever his own.’ 


Birth of England 's Foreign Missions. 


From the day of his conversion Carey’s ruling passion was 
love for Christ sed souls. And if souls in England were precious 
why not those also in India and all the dark lands where Christ 

and the Gospel were wholly unknown? This missionary idea was © 
ever recurring, working in the mind and heart of the preaching 
shoemaker and struggling for such utterance as should move the 
hearts of his brethen. Most young men, of the present day, even, 
in similar circumstances and bearing like burdens, would feel them- 
selves | in repressing all care and thought of the heathen. 


Miserable Prospects, 
Dr. Smith says : 


~ ‘No man in England had apparently a more wretched lot or more miserable pros- 
spects than he. ‘He had started in life as a journeyman shoemaker at.eighteen, burdened 
ewith a payment to his first master’s widow which his own kind heart had led him to 
-offer, and with the price of his second master’s stock and business. Trade was good 
for the moment, and he had married, before he was twenty, one who brought him the 
emost terrible sorrow a man can bear. He had no sooner completed a large order for 
which his predecessor had contracted than it was returned on his hands. From place 
tto place he wearily trudged, trying to sell the shoes. Fever carried off his first child 
sand brought himself so near to the grave that he sent for his mother to help in the 
mursing. At Piddington he worked early and late at his garden, but ague, caused by a 
meighboring marsh, returned and left him so bald that he wore a wig thereafter until 
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- his voyage to India. During his aieiliiias for more than thre years at Barton, which 
involved a walk of sixteen miles, he did not receive from the poor folks enough to pay 
- for the clothes he wore out in their service, His younger brother delicately came to his 
help, and he received the gift with a pathetic tenderness, But acalling which at once starv- 
ed him, in spite of all his method and perseverance, and cramped the ardour of his sou? 
for service to the Master who had revealed Himself in him, became distasteful. He — 
gladly accepted an invitation from the somewhat disorganised church at Moulton to_ 
preach tothem. They could offer him only about £10 a year, supplemented by L5 
from a London fund. But the schoolmaster had just left, and Carey saw in that fact a 
new hope. For a time he and his family managed to live on an income which is esti- 
mated as never exceeding £36 a year. We find this passage in a printed appeal made 
by the ‘ very poor congregation’ for funds to repair and enlarge their chapel to which 
the new pastor’s preaching had attracted a crowd :—The peculiar situation of our © 
minister, Mr, Carey, renders it impossible for us to send him far abroad to collect the 
Contributions of the Charitable; as we are able to raise him brt about Ten Pounds per 
Annum, so that he is obliged to keep a School for Support: And as there are other 
two Schools in the Town, if he was to leave Home to collect for the Building, he must 
probably quit his Station on his Return, for Want of a Maintenance,’” 


Dr. Ryland, who had baptized Carey when first converted, 
together with Sutcliff and Fuller, ordained him over the Moulton 
Church in 1786. Andrew Fuller then wrote : 


‘‘ The congregation being few and poor, he followed his business in order to assist 
in supporting his family. His mind, however, wax much occupied in acquiring the 
learned languages and almost every other branch of useful knowledge. I remember, 
on going into the room where he employed himself ‘at. ‘3 business, I saw hanging up. 
against the wall a very large map, consisting of several sheets of paper pasted together 
by himself, on which he had drawn, with a pen, a place for every nation in the known 
world, and entered into it whatever he met with in reading, relative to its population, 
religion, etc. The substance of this was afterwards published in his Enguiry. These 
researches, on which his mind was naturally bent, hindered him, of course, from doing 


much at his business, and the people, as was said, being few and poor, he was atthis 


time exposed to great hardships. I have been assured that -he and his family have lived 


for a great while together without tasting any animal food, and with but a scanty pittance 
of other provision.”’ 


He would also be frec onversing with-his brethren_in the-ministry—or 


practicability and importance of a mission to the heathen, and of his willingness to 
engage in it. At several ministers’ meetings, between the years 1787 and 1790, this. 
was the topic of his conversation. Some of our most aged and respectable ministers. 
thought, I believe, at that time, that it was a wild and impracticablé scheme that he had’ 
got in his mind, and therefore gave him no encouragement. Yet he would not give it 
up; but would converse with us, one by one, till he had made some impression upon us.” 


Of Dr. Ryland’s rebuke of Carey for proposing a mission to 
oe heathen, the version given, on the testimony of Carey's per- 
al friend Morris of Clipstone, who was present at the ministers” 
meeting where the incident occurred, is as follows : 
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‘Ryland invited the younger brethren to propose a subject for discussion. There 
“was no reply, till at last the Moulton preacher suggested, doubtless with an ill-restrained 
-excitement, ‘ Whether the command given to the Apostles, to teach all nations, was not 
obligatory on all succeeding ministers to the end of the world, seeing that the accom- 
panying promise was of equal extent?’ Neither Fuller nor Carey himself had yet 
delivered the Particular Baptists from the yoke of that hyper-calvinism which had to 
that hour shut the heathen out of a dead Christendom, and the aged chairman shouted 
out the rebuke—“ You are a miserable enthusiast for asking such a question. Certainly 
nothing can be done before another Pentecost, when an effusion of miraculous gifts, 
including the gift of tongues, will give effect to the commission of Christ as at first.” 


Is there not avery large amount of the dregs of this same 
Thyper-calvinism “still: operating in the great mass of 
‘Christians ? 
Carey’s sensitive nature ‘nee felt this salts rebuke from 
‘his revered pastor, but Ryland might as well have attempted to 
‘keep down the gushing waters of the Geyser as the irrepressible 
‘missionary idea and spirit of Carey. If his brethren would not 
‘hear him, his heart would still burn within him, he could still think - 
vit -and pray ‘and feel, and more than this, he could write. He soon 
My wrote: ‘An Inguiry into the Obligations of Christians to use Means 
Sor the Conversion of the Heathens, in which the Religious State of 
Ma the Different. Nations, of the World, the Success of Former Undertak- 
|  4ngs, and the Practicability of Further Undertakings, are C onsidered, 
by WILLIAM CAREY.” 
After writing this treatise in 1 786, he could only read, talk 
ult i ' «and speak it, for he had no money to print it; but later, on a visit to 
at ‘Birmingham, begging help for his Moulton Church, he met a Mr. 
WA) ‘Thomas Potts, who had become rich by trade with America, and 
ia who gave him 410to print the “ /zguzry.” It was published in 
Hi 1822, in pamphlet form, “price one shilling and six pence,” the 
Hh) | (profits to go to the proposed mission. Two editions were called 
11 for, but only three copies of it are now known to be in existence. 


i | ii dJeaven working mightily in the heart of the church. Such pro- 
| -digious study and research, as the facts and Jogic of this ‘*‘ /nguiry” 
ima aeveal, by one in Carey’s environments, placing him so immensely 


it entered into contemporary literature and proved a powerful 


mit) in advance of all his contemporaries, are altogether unaccountable 
ttm on any other theory than that he was God’s chosen vessel for this 

very work. The statistics of this “Inquiry” are our most reliable 
«data of the world’s condition and population at that date. He com- 
sputed its entire population at 731,000,000, of whom 420,000,000 
Hil _ "were in pagan darkness ; 130,000,000 were Mohammedans ; Roman 
mh. ‘Catholics 100,000,000 ; Protestants 44,000,000; Greeks and Arme- 
30,000,000 ; and perhaps 7,000,000 Jews. In view of this vast 
i) | majority of pagans and false religionists, so profoundly moving his 
ii -own soul, he sought, by the force of facts, by glowing rhetoric, and 
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by the most cogent logic, to break the spell of indifference and infi- 
delity which had so long held christian minds and hearts in bondage, 
and rouse them to action in behalf of these perishing millions. The 
underlying force, which ever braced and sustained his gwn soul, 
under all trials and discouragements, and even the rebukes of his 
most loved and revered fathers in the ministry, was the positive | 
command and explicit promise of the risen Savior, Matt. xxviii, 19, 20. 
To remove every possible doubt and difficulty urged by such 
men as Ryland, and minds still less intelligent, he deals with their 
objections singly and effectively. ¢. g., to the plea as to the diffi- 
culty of procuring the necessaries of life among the heathen, he 
urges that the food on which the natives subsist would sustain mis- = 
_ sionaries also; and whatever disabilities and trials they might — 
~ encounter, he urges the plea, which may well be more prayerfully 
considered by all missionaries and ministers of the Present day, 


“A Christian minister is a person who in a peculiar sense is not his own; he is the 
servant of God, and therefore ought to be wholly devoted to him. By entering on that 
sacred office he solemnly undertakes to be always engaged, as much as possible, in the 
Lord’s work, and not to choose his own pleasure, or employment, or pursue the ministry 
as a something that is to subserve his own ends, or interests, or as a kind of bye-work. 
He engages to go where God pleases, and to door endure what he sees fit to command, or | 
call him to, in the exercise of his function. He virtually bids farewell] to friends, 
pleasures, and comforts, and stands in readiness to endure the greatest sufferings in the 
work of his Lord, and Master, It is inconsistent for ministers to please themselves with 
thoughts of a numerous auditory, cordial friends, a civilised country, legal protection, 
affluence, splendour, or even a competency. The slights, and hatred of men, and even 
pretended friends, gloomy prisons, and tortures, the society of barbarians of uncouth 
speech, miserable accommodations in wretched wildernesses, hunger, ard thirst, naked- 
ness, weariness, and painfulness, hard work, and but little worldy encouragement, should 
rather be the objects of their expectation, Thus the apostles acted, in the primitive 
times, and endured hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 


This logic is based on Christ’s view of the value of human 
souls, the worth of spiritual and eternal interests compared to those —s_—++ 
of time and sense ; and if allowed its full force to-day wonild take 
nine-tenths of our young men, entering the ministry, to the ignorant 
and perishing heathen. 

Dr. Smith fitly calls this ‘“ Inquiry oy. Carey” the first and 
still greatest missionary treatise in the English language "—ex- 
cepting, of course, the story of the cross as acted in Gethsemane 
and on Calvary. Not theveast merit of this “ Zmguiry”’ consists in 
the practical suggestions of Carey’s sound judgment and far reach- — 
ing foresight, in planning a permanent organization, and proposing 
from rich and poor a tenth of their income for God’s work at home, 
and abroad. Well did Wilberforce declare in the House of Com- 
mons: “A sublimer thought cannot be conceived than when a 
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poor cobbler formed the resolution to give to the millions of H indus 
the Bible in their own language.” | 
The wisdom of Carey in planning to enlist and unite his whole 
church i in his enterprise, is still recognized, and doubtless will be 
to the end of all christian work on earth. And yet his “ /nguiry” 
was only the John Baptist of his proposed organization, not its 
realization. The influences and movements of earlier date, too, 
which helped to prepare minds for Carey’s efforts, and eventually 
contributed to his success, need not: be overlooked So early as 
1742 Rev. John Bonar published a letter ‘‘ Ox the duty and advan- 
tages of Religious Socteties.”” In 1744 several ministers in Scotland 
agreed, for two years, to unite weekly Saturday evenings and Sun- 
day mornings, and more solemnly on the first Tuesday of every 
quarter, in a concert of prayer for the coming of God’s Kingdom. 
Such was fhe result that in Aug. 1746, a memorial was sent to 
Boston inviting all Christians in North America to join with them 
in the concert for seven years, This led Jonathan Edwards to 
write his “//umble Attempt to promote Explicit Agreement and Visible 
Union of God's People in Extraordinary Prayer for the Revival of 
Religion and the Advancement of Christ's Kingdom on Earth.’ This 
fell into the hands of Carey at Moulton, and proved a fresh inspira- 
tion to him and his brethren of the Baptist Association. “ At their 
meeting in Nottingham in 1784, Sutcliff suggested and Ryland 
drafted an invitation to the people to join them one hour on the 
first Monday of every month in prayer for the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit.” Ryland, by this time, had so caught the missionary idea 
and spirit, for which he had rebuked young Carey, that he now 
- wrote in this invitation to a concert of Prayer: “ Let the spread 
of the Gospel to the most distant parts of the habitable globe be 
the object of your most fervent requests.” The same year, 1784, 
Fuller published his Gospel Worthy of all Acceptation, and seven 
years later, 1791, Fuller preached again at their annual meeting, a 
and on Lhe Evil Nature and the Dangerous Tendency of Delay in 
the Concerns of Religion. Sutcliff preached at the same meeting > 
On Being very jealous for the Lord of Hosts, in which he cried to 


God for the divine passion, the celestial fire that burned in the 
bosom and blazed in the life of Elijah. Carey, their own Elijah, 
SO long burning and blazing with intense zeal to carry this blessed 
Gospel, “ worthy of all acceptation,” to the heathen, seized his 
opportunity and urged his brethren to put their own preaching into — 
practice, and organize a missionary society that very day. His 
importunity so far availed that they promised “something should 
be done,” and asked him to publish his /xguiry and to preach the 
sermon at the next year’s meeting of the Association. The meet- 
ing came, May 31st, 1792, and in Nottingham whence had issued 
in 1784, the call for a monthly concert of prayer for the spread of 
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the Gospel over the whole habitable globe. Carey had published 
his /nguiry,and now again seizing his opportunity, with Isa. liv. 
2, 3, for a text, fired with the prophet’s vision of the widowed church, 
) enlarging the place of her tent till her children inherited all nations, 
he enunciated his two propositions :— | 


Expect GREAT THINGS FROM Gop; 
ATTEMPT GREAT THINGS FOR Gop; 


and held his hearers. spell bound to the close of his discourse. 
Ryland wrote of it: ‘“Ifall the people had lifted up their voices 
and wept, as the Children of Israel did at Bochim, I should not 
have wondered at the effect. It would only have seemed propor- 


- tionate to the cause, so clearly did he prove the criminality of our 


_ supineness in the cause of God.’” 

And yet, such was the inertia of these christian ministers, 
though so thoroughly convinced and profoundly moved, that when 
the service ended, ‘“‘even Fuller was afraid, even Ryland made no 
sign, and the ministers were leaving the meeting. Seizing Fuller’s 
arm with an imploring look, the preacher, emboldened by despair 
to act alone for his Master, exclaimed: ‘And are you, after all, 
yoing again to do nothing?’ What Fuller calls the ‘ much fear 
and trembling’ of these inexperienced, poor and ignorant village 
preachers, gave way to the appeal of one who had gained both 
knowledge and courage,-and who as to funds and men, was ready 
to give himself.” They resolved and entered on their minutes, 
“That a plan be prepared against the next ministers’ meeting at. 
Kettering for forming a Baptist Society for propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen.” There was some delay, but the meeting was | 
held in Kettering Oct. 2, 1792, and at the close, of the public 
services the society was duly organized, according to Carey’s sug- 


gestions in the /aguiry, Andrew Fuller becoming its first Secretary. 


If, Carey’s life had ended here, he had already accomplished | 
enough to enroll his name forever, high in the list of worthies 
for others to decide which was the grander achievement—the long 
struggle and final triumph over the unscriptural views, the per- 
sistent opposition and spiritual inertia of his own Chri stian brethren, 
_ or the subsequent struggle in India ending in triumph over Hindu 
superstition and false faith, and the winning of the votaries of Hindu 
gods to the faith of Christ. To win his brethren in England to his 
views required his most eatnest and untiring efforts some I2 or 14 | 
years. To win his first Hindu convert in India required but seven 
years. In the organization of this “ first society which England 
had ever seen, for missions to all the human race outside of Christen- 
dom,” Carey planted leaven which was to work more and more 
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mniabily:i in Chistian hearts and churches till the whole world shall 
become evangelized. Though cynics ridiculed, skeptics sneered, 
dissenters looked on in silence, churchmen, in haughty reserve and 


indifference, though Presbyterians accused ‘the Kettering ministers. 


of rash haste, affirming that ‘“‘ The time is not come that the Lord’s 

house should be built,” and even the London Baptists stood aloof 
from the movement, yet the working forces of that leaven, placed 
by Carey with God’s help in that small handful of meal at Kettering, ~ 
speedily began to ferment; in three years—1795—the London 
Missionary Society was organized, and soon began to send its mis- 
sionaries to the South Sea Islands and Africa; in\ four years more 
—1799—the Church Missionary Society sprang into existence; the 
Netherland Society had preceded it in 1797; the Scotch Societies, 
(1796); the American Board, (1810), and others followed in rapid 
succession; and that movement in Kettering has made itself felt 
throughout Christendom and i is rapidly extending the whole world 
ower 

Young mien to-day are hesitating to offer for foreign missions 
lest they fail of support. Let them take lessons from Carey, who, 
with God’s help, brought into existence this society at Kettering. 
Let them follow the example of Gordon Hall, Newell, and Judson, 
—gain a spirit of consecration, which shall make them ready to work © 
their passage to the heathen before the mast of a sailing vessel, 
and they will speedily find means and agencies at their service, as 
_. Hall and his associates did in the American Board, for the organ- 
ization of which those young men were, in God’ S hands, the direct 
agents. 


Carey in India. 


Carey’ s first wish was to go to Tahiti or West Africa. How 
came he to be diverted from this wishand purpose? John Thomas, 
a surgeon and ordained minister, had made two voyages to India, 
and while in Bengal had engaged i in missionary efforts, helped for 
a time by Charles Grant. Having returned to England, he was at 
this juncture in London, soliciting means to help in the work in 


~ 


Bengal on his return there. He became known to Carey and 
Fuller. The result was that at a meeting of the Society ia Ket- 
tering, January 10, 1793, Carey and Thomas were appointed mis- 
sionaries to the East Indies. A keen trial to Carey was the refusal 
of his wife to go with him. With his oldest son, Felix, he embarked 
on the Ozford, without her, his letters to her and his father reveal- 
ing the tenderness of his affection and the severity of the struggle. 
This was in the days of “the abominable East India monopoly,” 
when the company excluded from India all Europeans but its own 
agents, and imposed £1,000 fine on any sea-captain who should 
take a missionary to its possessions. The captain of the Oxford, 
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reminded of his peril in taking the missionaries, refused to fulfil his 
contract with them, and ejected them from his ship. By a kind 
providence they subsequently secured passage on a Danish ship 
bound from Copenhagen to Serampore. During this enforced ee 


on condition her sister should also go. 


June 13, 1793, they all set sail in the Kron Princessa Maria, and. 


November 11, after a five months’ sh they landed in Calcutta 
unmolested. 


Condition India, 


The political, material and religious condition of Bengal, and 
of all India indeed, at this date, was most wretched. From Ward’s 


account of the religious state of the people we eve two brief ex-— 
tracts: 


* Amongst these idolaters no Bibles’ were found ; no sabbaths ; no congregations for 
religious instruction in any form; no house for God; no God but a log of wood, or a 
monkey ; no Saviour but the Ganges ; no worship but that paid to abominable idols, and 
that connected with dances, songs, and unutterable impurities ; so that what should have 
been divine worship, purifying, elévating, and carrying the heart to heaven, was a cor- 
rupt but rapid torrent, poisoning the soul and carrying it down to perdition ; no morality, 
for how should a people be moral whose gods are monsters of vice ; whose priests are 
their ringleaders in crime; whose scriptures encourage pride, impurity, falsehood, 
revenge, and murder; whose worship is connected with indescribable abominations, 
and whose heaven is a brothel? As might be expected, they found that men died here 


_ without indulging the smallest vestige of hope, except what can arise from transmigra- 


tion, the hope, instead of plunging into some place of misery, of passing into the body 
of some reptile. To carry to such a people the divine word, to call them together for 
sacred instruction, to introduce amongst them a pure and heavenly worship, and to lead 
them to the observance of a Sabbath on earth, as the preparative and prelude to a state 
of endless perfection, was surely a work worthy for a Saviour to command, and becom- 
ing a christian péople to attempt.’ | 

‘‘ The burying alive of widows mnelinite. if that were possible, a still more abom- 
inable state of feeling towards women than the burning them alive. ‘The weavers bury 
their dead. — cokoon widow of this tribe i is deluded into the determination 


not ner-husband, she-is-buried alive with dead body. In this kind of im- 


molation the childeen and relations dig the grave. After certain ceremonies have been 
attended to, the poor widow arrives, and is let down into the pit. She sits in the centre, 

taking the dead body on her lap and encircling it with her arms. These relations now | 
begin to throw in the soil; and after a short space, two of them descend into the grave, 
and tread the earth firmly round the body of the widow. She sits a calm and unremon- 
strating spectator of the horrid process. She sees the earth rising higher and higher 
around her, without upbraiding her murderers, or making the least effort to arise and 
make her escape. At length the earth reaches her lips—covers her head. The rest of - 
the earth is then hastily thrown in, and these children and relations mount the grave, 
~ and tread down the earth upon the head of the suffocating widow—the mother !—Why, 
my dear friend, the life of the vilest brute that walks upon the earth is never taken away 
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by a process so slow, so deliberate, so diabolical as this. And this is the state of your 
sex in British India!—In how many situations, where we expected it not, are we re- 
minded of the testimony of the Divine word in every part of the heathen world, in the 
miserable state of women, what a confirmation of the denunciation, : ‘To the woman he 
said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow.’ . . | 

‘‘ Every year more than seven hundred women (more, probably fourteen hundred) ss 
_ are burned or buried alive in 1 the ieee of Bengal URS. How many in the other 
parts of — | | 


Of the first Sutti he witnessed Carey gives the following 
account : 


MUDNABATI, Is¢ April 1799. I was from Calcutta I saw the 
Satiamoron, or, a woman burning herself with the corpse of her husband, for the first 
time in my life. We were near the village of Noya Serai, or, as Rennell calls it in his — 
chart of the Hoogli river, Niaverai. Being evening, we got out of the boat to walk, 
when we saw a number of people assembled on the river-side. | asked them what they 
were met for, and they told me to burn the body of a dead man. _I inquired if his wife 
would die with him ; they answered Yes, and pointed to the woman. She was standing 
by the pile, which was made of large billets of wood, about 2% feet high, 4 feet long, 
and 2 wide, on the top of which lay the dead body of her husband. Her nearest relation 
_ stood by her, and near her was a small basket of sweetmeats called Thioy. I asked 
them if this was the woman’s choice, or if she were brought to it by any improper in- » 
fluence ? They answered that it was perfectly voluntary, _ I talked till reasoning was of 
- no use, and then began to exclaim with all my might against what they were doing, telling. 
them that it was a shocking murder. They told me it was a great act of holiness, and 
added in a very surly manner, that if I did not like to see it I might go further off, and 
desired me to go, - I told them that I would not go, that I was determined to stay and 
see the murder, and that I should certainly bear witness of it at the tribunal of God. * I 
exhorted the woman not to throw away her life, to fear nothing, for no evil would fol- 
low her refusal to burn. But she in the most calm manner mounted the pile, and 
danced on it with her hands extended, as if in the utmost tranquillity of spirit, Previous 
to her mounting the pile, the relation whose office it was to set fire to the pile, led her - 
_ Six times round it, at two intervals,—that is, thrice at each circumambulation. As she 
went round she scattered the sweetmeats above mentioned among the people, who picked 
it up and ate it as a very holy thing. This being ended, and she having mounted the 
pile and danced as above mentioned (V. 2.—The dancing only appeared to be to show. 


4 
be 


us her contempt of death, and prove to us that her dying was voluntary), she lay down 
by the corpse, and put one arm under its neck and the other over it, when a quantity of 
dry cocoa-leaves and other substances were heaped over them to a considerable height, 
and then Ghee, or melted preserved butter, poured onthe top. Two bamboos were then 
put over them and held fast down, and fire put to the pile, which immediately blazed 
very fiercely, owing to the dry and combustible materials of which it was composed. 
No sooner was the fire kindled than all the people set up a great shout—Hurree-Bol, 
Hurree-Bol, which is a common shout of joy, and an invocation of Hurree, the wife of 
Hur or Seeb, It was impossible to have heard the woman had she groaned, or even 
- eried aloud, on account of the mad noise of the people, and it was impossible for her to 
stir or struggle on account of the bamboos which were held down on her like the levers 
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of a press. We made much objection to their using these bamboos, and insisted that it | 
was using force to prevent the woman from getting up when the fire burned her. But 
they declared that it was only done to keep the pile from falling down. We could not 


bear to see more, but left them, exclaiming wets against the murder, and full of horror 
at what we had seen.”’ 


Self. Support. 


| “Carey's idea of missionaries supporting themselves approxi- 
. Mates quite nearly to William Taylor's at the present time. He 
writes: “It was always my opinion that missionaries may and must 
support themselves, after having been sent out, and received a little 
support at first.” Hence, very soon after reaching India, he looked — 
about for some pursuit which would bring the necessary means of 
_ support, and at the same time allow him to preach and prosecute 
efforts daily for the enlightenment and salvation of the Hindus. A 
Mr. Udny, a pious indigo-planter, employed him some years, in 
connection with his. factories at Mudnabati and other places in 
Bengal, though Carey was constantly preaching in English or some 
other language. His linguistic powers soon made him master of -~- 
Bengali, and he immediately began Bible translation, and village 
: preaching, taking a district of 200 villages and visiting each in turn. 
-His first convert was Ignatius Fernandez, of Portuguese descent. 
This convert built a church in 1797 near his home in which Carey 
and Thomas used to preach while near, and at all other times Fer- 
nandez preached and continued to labor as a missionary to his 
death in 1829, when he left all. his property to the Mission. 
When the secular business of Carey and Thomas became known 
in England some of the weaker brethren of the Committee sent out 
a mild warning against secular temptations. Rev. John Newton 
assured them: ‘If the heart be fired with a zeal for God and love 
to souls such attention to business | as circumstances require will 3 
Carey’ seems. to more amused than annoyed 
‘by the anxiety of. these “weaker brethren” of the committee. 
f.s he had. given up all his salary, and adopted the Moravian 
principle that all the Missionaries should live on the common stock 
and never lay up money, there was more cause to admire his Paul- - 


_like consecration and self-sacrifice than to warn him against secular 
temptations. 


i 


Reinforctment of the Mission. 


Carey and Thomas sailed for India June 13, 1793. They were 
not heard from in England till July 29, 1794. To Ryland, Fuller, 
and other anxious friends their journals and letters then came 
with electric force, and throughout England and Scotland the Mis- 
sionary fire kindled and burned with growing intensity. It was 
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under this fresh-and forceful impulse that Dr. Bogue urged on the 
incipient movements which issued in organizing the London Mis- 
stonary Society in 1795, and the Scottish Missionary Society in Edin- 
burgh, 1796. The same impulse, strengthened by the first num- 


ber of the Baptist Society’s Periodical Acceunts, led Robert Haldane 


to sell his valuable estate and give $175,000 of its avails to send 
six Presbyterian Missionaries to Benares to do what Carey was 
planning and doing from Mudnabati. This noble and self-sacrific- 
ing act and purpose of Haldane was directly suppressed and pre- 
vented by the East India Company refusing to permit the party to 
go to India. Why did it permit Carey to go and live in its terri- 


tory? He went ina Danish ship over which it had no control; 


and when once there, he was so prudent and blameles in all things 
that perhaps the Company’ s Officials felt it difficult to find cause 
against him, possibly his relation to Mr. Olney influenced them; 
but whatever the cause he was allowed to move freely, always 
preaching to all who would listen, and i in a way to reach the hearts 
and bring biessings to many. 

The impulse from Carey’s first ietters and reports sent to Eng- 
land, while so effectively arousing and extending Missionary interest 
in all directions, eventually led Brunsdon and Grant, William 
Ward and Joshua Marshman with his wife Hannah, to volunteer 
to go and join Carey in India. “In nine months Fuller had them 
and their families shipped in an American vessel, the C7viterion, 


commanded by Captain Wickes, a Presbyterian Elder of Philadel- 


phia, who ever after promoted the cause in the United States. 
Charles Grant, though an influential Director of the East India 
Company, could not procure a passport for them, but said to them: 
“Do not land at Calcutta but at Serampore, and there under the pro- 
tection of the Danish flag, arrange to join Mr. Carey. They fol- 


lowed Grant’s advice, and reached Serampore, Oct. 13, 1799. But 
Captain Wickes, returning to Calcutta, could not get his ship 


entered unless the Missionaries appeared also. Learning this, 
Ward and Brunsdon went to Calcutta, and the next day the offi- 


cials allowed the wad to be entered on condition-the Missionaries 


pore. They chase the latter. Carey had met Ward, a young 
printer, shortly before leaving England, and with prophetic fore- 
sight intimated to him that he would be wanted to come and print 
their Bible translations. 

Carey, at Mudnabati, informed of the Missionaries’ arrival at — 
Serampore, made earnest ‘efforts to obtain from the officials leave 
for them to come to him and settle as his assistants in British 
Territory. The influence of his friends and all his appeals were in 
vain. After waiting a month at Serampore, Ward obtained a 


Danish passport and set out to visit Carey. Of this event he 


yuld- come =, or remain permanently at Seram- 
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writes: “At ee I saw Carey! He is less altered than I 


expected ; has rather more flesh than when in England, and blessed 
be God! he i isa pe man stall.” 


They. Settle at 


Carey knew the Company’s Officials did not recognize him as 
a Missionary, constant and earnest as he was.in Missionary labors ; 
and now he had evidence that they would not allow other Mission- 
aries to join him. Soon after reaching India he had resigned his 
salary that his Society in England might have the more means to 
send Missionaries to Africa and the South Sea Islands. By his 
work in the Indige Factories he had supported his family and 
acquired some $2,500's worth of property, sacred to his mission. 
It was a trial to give up all this, with the school, the church, and 
the inquirers; but on the other hand he saw that under Danish 
protection at Serampore they could all settle permanently, in their 
true character as Missionaries, and with a denser population around 
them, and also with better facilities for printing and prosecuting 
the great work of the Mission. Mvch as he longed to stay “ and 
tell these social and untutored heathen the good news from heaven,” 
his decision was quickly made, he returned with Ward, and Jan. 
10, 1800, took up his permanent residence at Serampore. 


At this point in Carey’s life Dr. Smith fitly writes: 


_ Thus step by step, by a way that he knew not, the shoemaker lad—who had educa- 
‘ted himself to carry the Gospel to Tahiti, had been sent to Bengal in spite of the Com- 
pany which cast him out of their ship, had starved in Calcutta, had built him a wooden 
hut in the jungles of the Delta, had become indigo planter in the swamps of Dinajpoor 
that he might preach Christ without interference, had been forced to think of seeking 
the protection of a Buddhist in the Himalayan morass—was driven to begin anew in 
the very heart of the most densely peopled part of the British Empire, under the jealous 


care of the foreign European power which had a century before sent missionaries to © 


Tranquebar and taught Zinzendorf and the Moravians the divine law of the kingdom ; | 
encouraged by a governor, Colonel Bie, who was himself a disciple of Schwartz. 


The Brotherhood. 


This ‘“ missionary community ” consisted of ten adele and 
nine children. Grant soon died from the dampness of their quarters 
and Brunsdon soon after, from fever caused by standing on the un- 
matted floor of the printing-office. Fountain, who continued the 
work at Dinajpoor, soon died there a happy death. Thomas set- 
tled at Beerbhoom for a while, but joined those at Serampore “ in 
‘time to do good though brief service before he too was cut off.” 
The famous Triumvirate—Carey, Marshman and Ward, were spared 
to labor on many years, and in fullest harmony till death. 
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Carey wrote to Fuller: “ Brother Ward is the very man we 
wanted; he enters into the work with his whole soul. I have much 
pleasure i in him, and expect much from him. Brother Marshman 
is a prodigy of diligence and prudence, as is also his wife inthe ~ 
latter; learning the language is mere play for him.” Ward, only © 
8 days after they had settled in Serampore, writes : . 


‘‘ This week we have adopted a set of rules for the government of the family, All 
_ preach and pray in turn; one superintends the affairs of the family for a month, and — 
then another ; brother Carey is treasuref, and has the regulation of the medicine chest ; 
brother Fountain is librarian, Saturday evening is devoted to adjusting differences, 
and pledging ourselves to love one another. One of our resolutions is, that no one of 
us do engage in private trade; but that all be done for the benefit of the mission. . . , 


Our Author writes: | 


* The first year the schools and the press enabled the brotherhood to be more than 
self-supporting. In the second year Carey’s salary from the College of Fort-William, 
and the growth of the schools and press, gave thema surplus for mission extension. 
They not only paid for the additional two houses and ground required by such extene 
sion, but they paid back to the Society all that it had advanced for the first purchase in 
the course of the next six years. They acquired all the property for the Serampore 
mission, duly informing the home committee from time to time, and they vested the 
whole right, up to Fuller's death in 1815, in the Society, *‘ to prevent the premises being 
sold or becoming private property in the families,’’ But “to secure their own quiet 
occupation of them, and enable them to leave them in the hands of such as they might 
_ associate with themselves in their wore, they declared themselves trustees instead of pro- 
prietors.”’ 


- The “ Form of: Agreement,” somewhat enlarged i in 1805, is 
given at length in the Appendix, and our Author says of it: 


“ We know nothing in the history of missions, monastic or evangelical, which at all 
approaches this in administrative perfectness as well as in Christ-like self sacrifice. It — 
_ prevents secularisation of spirit, stimulates activity of all kinds, gives full scope to local 
ability and experience, calls forth the maximum of local support and propagation, sets _ 
the church at home free to enter incessantly on new fields, provides’ permanence as well 
_ as variety of action and adaptation to new circumstances, and binds the whole in a holy 


bond of prayerful co-operation and loving fellowship,”’ 


A few sentences near the close of this “ Fa orm of Agreement,” 
are as follows: 


“ Prayer, secret, fervent believing prayer, lies at the root of all personal godliness. 
A competent knowledge of the languages current where a missionary lives, a mild and 
- winning temper, and a heart given up to God in closet religion; these, these are the at- 
tainments which, more than all knowledge or all other gifts, well fit us to become the 
instruments of God in the great work of human redemption, . . . Finally, let us give 
ourselves unreservedly to this glorious cause. Let us never think that our time, our gifts, 
our strength, ouc families, or even the clothes we wear are ourown, Let us sanctify them © 
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all to God and His cause. Oh! that He may sanctify us for His work, Let us for 
ever shutput the idea of laying up a cowry for ourselves or our children. 


- Here are revealed the very life and soul of Carey. 
First Hindu Convert. 


(_ Krishna Chandra Pal was the first native won to Christ by 
Carey during the labors of his first seven years in India. The story. . 
of Krishna’s mental struggles and gradually coming to the light 
and love of Christ is full of interest, but our limited space precludes 
it here. Carey baptized him and his oldest son, Felix, on the last 
Sunday of 1800. Krishna’s Christian experience was deep and 
abiding. Thesest of his life he gave to earnest christian work, and 
accomplished much for the infant church rapidly gathered under 
Carey’s labors. He composed Christian hymns, the translation of 
one of which is still found in some of our Collections, beginning 


‘“ Oh! thou my soul forget no more 
The Friend who all thy misery bore,” 


Ss wife, sister and severil others, soon : him in 
— confessing Christ, and by the close of 1804 there were 48 baptized 

converts, three of them Brahmans, and 4o of them natives, The 
first act of Krishna Pal, after his baptism, was to builda house for 


the worship of the true God, near his own, and Carey preached the 
first sermon in it. 


Training the I nfant Church. 


We are interested to learn that the converts employed to 
preach and teach others were allowed by Carey “ no more than six 
rupees a month,” with extra allowance when travelling to preach in 
the villages. There was special care to lay deep and broad the 


foundations of the native church, and the difficult problems, en- — - 


countered by all missionaries since, on the subject of polygamy, 
divorce, early marriages and the like, were treated with marked 
discretion. Ever on the watch to foster the spiritual life and growth 


__of the conve ana nts sn adopted what is very prop- 


erly called a an “ Experience Meeting ; ” which we know, from our 
own experience in the same work in India, must have proved a most 
effective means of deepening the work of grace in their hearts, cor- 


_ recting wrong views, and helping them to. better, purer and more 


useful Christian lives, : 
Schools. 


- In Serampore and every new station a free school was opened. 
Those who fancy Sunday Schools were unknown in the early days 
of mission work in India, should read Ward’s journal under date 
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of July, 1803 :—“ Last Lord’s day, | a kind of Sunday School was 


opened,” mentioning the catechisms and things taught in Bengali 
and English. ReneS had begun such schools in England only 23 
years before. 


Our author writes: “ Carey had not been six months at Se- » 
rampore when he saw the importance of using the English language. 


as a Missionary weapon .. . The vernacular schools, which soon 
numbered 100 altogether, were most popular, and then as now, 
proved most valuable feeders of the infant church. Without them, 


wrote the three Missionaries to the Society ‘the plan must have 


been nipped-in the bud, since, if the natives had not cheerfully 
sent their children, every thing else would have been useless.’ ”’ 


Who can read such testimony and recall, without the keenest 


sorrow, the fact, that 50 years later, after all the intervening expe- 
perience and similar testimony from Missionaries, our Am. Board 
_ sent a Deputation to its Missions in India at an expense of some 
$10,000, and mainly for the special purpose of breaking up just 
such schools, even in Missions newly begun amidst unbroken 
Hinduism. 


Carey’s wise prevision led him to gather not only boys but 
also girls into such schools. 


Extension of the Mission. 


Carey early began to send his trained and trustworthy converts — 


to found new stations, and thus sought to extend the work as soon 
and widely as possible. In 1810 these stations had become numer- 
ous, and there were 300 converts of whom 105 had been added that 


year. Despite the fixed purpose and most resolute efforts of the 


_ East India Company to keep the Gospel from their Hindu subjects, 
this work begun by Carey was pervading the land. To shut it up 
_in Serampore was simply impossible. As the converts multiplied, 


both men and women became teachers and apostles to their friends 
and countrymen, and subject to no restraints they were traveling in all | 


directions “preaching the word.” Anxious as the Company’s 
officials were to exclude Christianity, they themselves became C 


rey’s most efficient helpers. He had been but a little more than a 
year at Serampore when Lord Wellesley established his new college 
at Fort William in Calcutta, and finding no other person able to 


teach Bengali and Sanscrit, Carey was called to be Professor of 


Sanscrit, Bengali and Marathi in this college, on a salary which 
enabled him greatly to extend his missionary work, while his 
acceptance of this appointment was with no prejudice to his Spiritual 
aims and efforts. He seems, indeed, to.have gained greater spir- 
itual missionary force and influence from his new position. Some 
of his ablest converts were constantly Preaching | in Serampore and 
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Calcutta itself, and some of the other points occupied in Bengal 


_ were “ Dinajpoor and Sadamahal.... Goamaly near Malda,” Cutwa,. 
Jessor, Monghir, Berhampoor, Moorshedabad, Dacca, Chittagong, 


and Assam. He sent some to establish a station in Bhootan, but 
they were plundered and driven back. The Hindustan part of 
the Mission soon included Gaya, Patna, Deegah, Ghazepore, Benares, 


_ Allahabad, Cawnpore and Delhi... In 1810 he obtained permission. 


from the Company’s government and sent Chamberlain and a native: 


preacher to begin work at Agra, and not content with all these he 


began to plan for missions outside of India. ‘They had raised up: . 
and trained seven new missionaries there in the field—two of them 
Carey’s sons, Felix and William, and the Society in England had: 
sent reinforcements, till their whole number had become 30. 

The first mission attempted outside of India proper was Ran- 


goon, in Burma, under the despotic government which, a few years- 


later, inflicted such cruel and prolonged sufferings on Judson and his: 
heroic wife, Ann Hasseltine. To establish this mission, in January 
1807 Cary sent Mardon and Chaters. The latter soon removed to: 
Ceylon to begin a mission at Colombo, and Carey’s eldest son; 


_ Felix, took Mardon’s place at Rangoon. Of this son, our author: 


says: ‘‘ Felix Carey was a medical missionary of great skill, a 
printer of the Oriental languages trained by Ward, and a scholar,. 


especially in Sanscrit and Pali, Bengali and Burman, not unworthy 


of his father. He early commended himself to the good will of the: 
Rangoon Viceroy, and was of great use to Captain Canning in the 
successful mission of the Governor-General in 1809. At his inter- 

cession the Viceroy gave him the life of a malefactor who had hung” | 
for six hours on the cross.” Felix was in Ava when Judson: first 
reached Rangoon. His medical and linguistic skill so commended’ — 


him to the king that he loaded him with honors and sent:him as. _ 


Burmese ambassador to the Governor-General in 1814, when he 


withdrew from the mission. Of this event his father wrote in sor-  __ 


row to Ryland: “Felix is shrivelled from a missionary into am 
ambassador.” 


Carey’ s second son, William, bec 


first associated in 1808 with Fernandez i in 1 Dinajpoor. He sub- 
sequently settled at Cutwa, and did good service there. Jabez, his- 
third son, first chose the law, | ‘with fairest prospects,” but was soon 


‘converted, preferred the Lord’s work to any other, and.in 1813: 


went to work at Amboyna. Java, Penang, and even Mauritius were - 


occupied; and Nagpoor in Central, Surat in Western India, La- 


hore, Kashmeer, and even Afghanistan, where he had already sent: 
the Bible in Pushtoo, were all embraced in his plans to be occu-. 


pied in the near future. Surely here was an illustration of his owns 
preaching. 
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of July, 1803 :—“ Last Lord’s day, a kind of Sunday School was 
opened,” mentioning the catechisms and things taught in Bengali 
and English. Raikes had begun such schools 1 in — only 23 
years before. 


Our author writes: “ Carey had not been six months at Se- 


® rampore when he saw the importance of using the English language 


asa Missionary weapon ... The vernacular schools, which soon 
numbered 100 altogether, were most popular, and then as now, 
proved most valuable feeders of the infant church. Without them, 
wrote the three Missionaries to the Society ‘the plan must have 
been nipped in the bud, since, if the natives had not cheerfully 
sent their children, everything else would have been useless.’ ” 
Who can read such testimony and recall, without the keenest 
sorrow, the fact, that 50 years later, after all the intervening expe- 
perience and similar testimony from Missionaries, our Am. Board 


sent a Deputation to its Missions in India at an expense of some 


$10,000, and mainly for the special purpose of breaking up just 
such schools, even in Missions newly begun amidst unbroken 
Hinduism. 


Carey’s wise prevision led him to gather not. only boys but 
also girls into such schools. 


Extension of the Mission. 


Carey early began to send his trained and trastworthy converts 
to found new stations, and thus sought to extend the work as soon 
and widely as possible. In 1810 these stations had become numer- 
ous, and there were 300 converts of whom 105 had been added that 
year. Despite the fixed purpose and most resolute efforts of the 
East India Company to keep the Gospel from their Hindu subjects, 
this work begun by Carey was pervading the land. To shut it up 
in Serampore was simply impossible. As the converts multiplied, 
- both men and women became teachers and apostles to their friends - 
and countrymen, and subject to no restraints they were traveling in all 
directions “ preaching the word.” Anxious as the en 5 
officials were to exclude Christianit 


_rey’s most efficient helpers. He had been but a little. more than a 
_ year at Serampore when Lord Wellesley established his new college 
at Fort William in Calcutta, and finding no other person able to 
teach Bengali and Sanscrit, Carey was called to be Professor of 
Sanscrit, Bengali and Marathi in this college, on a salary which 
enabled him greatly to extend his missionary work, while his 
acceptance of this appointment was with no prejudice to his spiritual 


aims and efforts. He seems, indeed, to have gained greater spir- 


itual missionary foice and influence from his new position, Some > 
of his ablest converts were constantly preaching 1 in Serampore and 
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Calcutta itself, and some of the other points occupied in Bengal: 
were “ Dinajpoor and Sadamahal ... Goamaly near Malda,” Cutwa,. 
Jessor, Monghir, Berhampoor, Moorshedabad, Dacca, Chittagong, 
and Assam. He sent some to establish a station’ in Bhootan, but 
they were plundered and driven back. The Hindustan part of 
the Mission soon included Gaya, Patna, Deegah, Ghazepore, Benares, | 
Allahabad, Cawnpore and Delhi. In 1810 he obtained permission 
from the Company’s government and sent Chamberlain and a native: 
preacher to begin work at Agra, and not content with all these he- 
began to plan for missions outside of India. ‘They had raised up: 
and trained seven new missionaries there in the field—two of them 
Carey’s sons, Felix and William, and the Society in England had | 
sent reinforcements, till their whole number had become 30. : 
The first mission attempted outside of India proper was Ran- 
goon, in Burma, under the despotic government which, a few years- 
later, inflicted such cruel and prolonged sufferings on Judson and his: 
heroic wife, Ann Hasseltine. To establish this mission, in January- 
1807 Cary sent Mardon and Chaters. The latter soon removed to- 
Ceylon to begin a mission at Colombo, and Carey’s eldest son; 
Felix, took Mardon’s place at Rangoon. Of this son, our _ 
says: ‘“ Felix Carey was a medical missionary of great skill, 
printer of the Oriental languages trained by Ward, and a a 
especially in Sanscrit and Pali, Bengali and Berman, not unworthy 
of his father. He early commended himself to the good will of the: 
Rangoon Viceroy, and was of great use to Captain Canning in the: 
successful mission of the Governor-General in 1809. At his inter- 
cession the Viceroy gave him the life of a malefactor who had hung” 
for six hours on the cross.” Felix was in Ava when Judson first 
reached Rangoon. His medical and linguistic skill so commended’ 
him to the king that he loaded him with honors and sent'him as. 
Burmese ambassador to the Governor-General in 1814, when he 


withdrew from the mission. Of this event his father wrote in sor- 


row to Ryland: “Felix is shrivelled from a missionary. into am 
ambassador.” 
Carey’s second son, William, became a missionz 


first associated in 1808 with Fernandez in | Dinajpoor. _ He sub- 


sequently settled at Cutwa, and did good service there. Jabez, his- 
third son, first chose the law, ‘with fairest prospects,” but was soon: 
converted, preferred the Lord’s work to any other, and-in 1813: 
went to work at Amboyna. Java, Penang, and even Mauritius were | 
occupied; and Nagpoor in Central, Surat in Western India, La- 
hore, Kashmeer, and even Afghanistan, where he had already sent: — 
the Bible in- Pushtoo, were all embraced in his plans to be occu-. 


pied in the near future. Surely here was an illustration of.his-own: 
preaching. 
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Expect great thing's from God; Attempt great things for God.” 
| 


Our author well says: “ Every great reform and revolution in 
the world has been, in the first instance, the work of one man, who, 
however much he may have been the product or representative of 
his time, has alone conceived and alone begun to execute the move- 
ment which has transformed society. ... Carey stood alone in his 
persistent determination that the church should evangelize the 
world. He was no less singular’in the means which he insisted on 
as the first essential condition of its evangelization—the vernacular 
translation of the Bible. From the Scriptures alone, while yet a 


journeyman shoemaker of 18 years, he had formed his own system, 


and had been filled with the divine missionary idea. This was a 

year before the existence of any Bible society, and 25 years before 
the formation, in 1804, of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
From his conversion Carey’s fixed habit was to read a chapter of 
the Bible every day, not only in English, but in each of the six 
languages he soon mastered.” 


Bible Ivranslations. * 


From this estimate and use of the Bible it is easy to see how 


dts translation into the languages of India and Eastern Asia was 


the work above all! others dear to Carey. He preached, established 
schools, intinerated and adopted any and all means to enlighten 
and win the Hindus to Christ, but the one form of greatest im- 
portance and most emergent necessity in his view was publish- | 
ing the Word of God in the Mother tongues of the people. He 
mastered Bengali in 1793. As he took in hand other languages 
and found how extensively their roots were traceable to Sanscrit 
he.resolved to master that as the basis of the others. While support- 


ing his family and prosecuting his preaching in connection with | 
the Indigo Factories, he made such progress in his translations 


and studies of the languages that his Bengali New Testament was 
ready to publish as soon as Ward arrived and they settled in Ser- 


ampo 50 anid pe = testanie 

in 1802. His knowledge of Bengali, Sanscrit and Marathi secured 
the Professorship in the College of Fort William in 1801. So 
much at home was Carey in Sanscrit that when Lord Wellesley, in 
1804, was present at the College exercises on a special occasion, 
attended by his Staff, Chief Justice, Judges of the Supreme Court | 


_.and members of Council, with all the European nobility and Civil 


and Military Officers of Calcutta, to the surprise of all Carey gave 
his address to Lord Wellesley in Sanscrit. 

But dearest of all to him was his work of Eranslations: carried 
forward so efficiently and rapidly that, but for the record of his 
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other immense labors, we should regard the labor of these transla- 
tions enough to engross every waking hour of his life time. 
Dr. Smith gives a list, with dates of publishing, of “ THirty— | 
Four TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE,” [all or parts of it.] “Made - 
and f:dited by Dr. Carey, at Serampore,” and of six others “ Edited | 
and printed only by Carey.” —These were all in different languages, 
as Bengali,-Hindi, Marathi, Sanscrit, &c. In many of these trans-- . 
lations, Marshman and Ward toiled with him, but the final revision | 
fell on Carey. 
In confidential correspondence with his old pastor, Dr. Ryland, 


Dec. 10, 1841, Carey. reveals something of his estimate of this 
work, and his labor upon it, thus :— 


“The necessity which liesupon me of acquiring so many languages, obliges mé to 
study and write out the grammar of each of them, and to attend closely to their irregu- 
larities and peculiarities. T] ave therefore already published grammars of three of them; 
namely, the Sanskrit, the Bengali, and the Muhratta. To these I have resolved to add 
grammars of the Telinga, Kurnata, Orissa, Punjabi, Kashmeeri, Goojarati, alese 
and Assam languages. Two of these are now in the press, and I hope to have two or 
three more of them out by the end of the next year. 7 

‘‘ This may not only be useful in the way I have stated, but may serve to furnish an 
answer to a question which has been more than oncé repeated, ‘ How can these men 
translate into so great a number of languages?’ Few people know what may be done 
till they try, and persevere in what they undertake. : 

‘*T am now printing a dictionary of the Bengali, which will be pretty large, for 1 
have got to page 256, quarto, and am not near through the first letter. That letter, how- 
ever, begins more words than any two others. 

“To secure the gradual perfection of the translations, I have also in my mind, and 
indeed have been long collecting materials for, 4% Universal Dictionary of the Oriental 
languages derived from the Sanskrit. I mean to take the Sanskrit, of course, as the 
ground-work, and to give the different acceptations of every word, with examples of their , 
application, in the manner of Johnson, and then to give the synonyms in the different 

languages derived from. the Sanskrit, with the Hebrew and Greek terms answering» 
thereto ; always putting the word derived from the Sanskrit term first, and then those 
derived from other sources, I intend always to give the etymology of the Sanskrit — 
term, so that that of the terms deduced from it in the cognate languages will be evident. 
This-work-will-be-great, and it is doubtful whether I shall live to eomplete it; but I 
mean to begin to arrange the materials, which I have been some years collecting for this 
purpose, as soon as my Bengali dictionary is finished, Should I live to accomplish this, 


and the translations in hand, I think I can then say, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace.’ ”’ 


And to Fuller, in 1815, he writes: “ My labor is much greater 
than at any former period. We have now translations of the Bible 
going forward in 27 languages, all of which are in the press except 


two or three. The labor.of correcting and revising all of them lies. 
on me.” 
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“Of Carey’s three appeals to Government and his other persistent 


“efforts to bring to an end the burning and burying alive of Hindu 


widows, infanticide, hook-swinging, slavery, and other Hindu enorm- 
ities, we must not now Speak for lack of space, nor of the painful 
controversy prosecuted fem years by the Home Secretary and 
authorities of the Society after Fuller's death, about the property 
Carey, Marshman and Ward had acquired by their own earnings in 


-Serampore. It was an instance of arbitrary authority almost as 
bad as that exercised by our Presbyterian Senior Secretaries the 


last six years in North India. The three missionaries of Seram- 
pore had not only supported themselves and families without the 
help of the Society, almost from the very first, but, in the language 
of our author, “ From first to last the three families contributed to 


the cause of God £90,000 [=$450,000], and the world would never 


have known it but for lack of the charity that envieth not on the 
part of Andrew Fuller’s successors.’ 

Carey and his family received from the Society, he called into 
existence, only £600 in all. In his missionary work he spent 
41,625 received as manufacturer of indigo, and £45,000 received 
as professor in the college of Fort-William. Carey never revisited 
Epgland. He went to his work in India to live and die in it. In 
his last days the venerable apostle, with the. loving spirit of John, 
was held in highest esteem and love by his brethren, nor scarcely 
Jess so by other missionaries, chaplains, bishops and government 
officials who had come to know him. As he became more feeble 
‘day by day, and at last felt the dark shadows gathering around 
him, he would recall the beginning of his work in India, and how - 


the little native church he had first formed had branched out into 


six-and-twenty churches, in which the ordinances of the Gospel 
were regularly administered, and would whisper: “What hath God 
wrought!” His last full day was the Sabbath. He died on Mon- 


day morning, June 9, 1834—four days less than 4t years from the 


‘day he sailed for India. The next morning “ they bore him to the 
‘Converts’ burial ground and made great lamentations.” 


The Rev. John Wilson, D.D., our much valued friend all sir 
‘years in India, ¢hen_a young missionary beginning his.47- of 


most efficient service in Bombay, i in well-chosen ca fitting words, 
wrote : 


** Dr. Carey, the first of living missionaries, the most honoured and_ the most suc- 
«cessful since the time of the Apostles, has closed his long and influential career. Indeed 
rhis spirit, his life, and his labours, were truly apostolic. . . . The Spirit of God which 
‘was in him led him forward from strength to strength, supported him under privation, 
-enabled him to overcome in a fight that seemed without hope. Like the beloved dis- 
-ciple, whom he resembled in simplicity of mind, and in seeking to draw sinners to Christ 
altogether by the cords of love, he outlived his trials to enjoy a peaceful and honoured 
«old age, to know that his Master’s cause was prospering, and that his own name was 
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mamed with reverence and blessing in every country where a Christian dwelt. Perhaps 
mo.man ever exerted a greater influence for good on a great cause. Who that saw him 
poor, and in seats of learnimg uneducated, embark on such an enterprise, could ever 

dream that, in little more than forty years, Christendom should be animated with the 
same spirit,thousands forsake all to follow his example, and that the Word of Life 


_ should be translated into almost every language and preached in almost every corner of 
the earth ?” | | 


uw 
™ — 


Of the hundreds of young men now entering the ministry, who 
. of them can hope to do for Christ and souls by staying in Chris- 
tendom, a hundredth part of what God accomplished by Carey, not 
in India only, but in all Christendom and the whole world, by his 
going to India? For without the fixed: purpose and consecration 
which took him to India, he could never have originated his mis- 
sionary society, made his influence a power in the creation of the 
foreign missionary organizations w ich followed, propelled his mis- 
sionary tdea and spirit through 1 alls Christendom, or called into 
- the mighty forces he did throughout India and Eastern 
__Asia, and which are still increasing in sonce as they extend more 
“ and more widely in all heathen lands. 


We have said little of the authorship of this volume. There 
is evidence of careful study, of much research, of a thorough grasp 
of Carey’s elements of character,—his rare ‘prudence and genial 

Christian spirit, his sound missionary judgment and burning, quench- 

less zeal, nor less of his immense, varied and profound scholarship. 

A special merit of his work comes into view from his having chosen 

for his subject one froma branch'of the church different from his 

own. Dr. Smith has demonstrated his ability to recognize the - 
grace of God and highest human elements and nobility of mind 
and soul, in a brother of another church as well as in one of his 


ow:i-—in a Baptist as well as in a Presbyterian. In these days of 


mistaken views of Christian union, when many good men seem to — 
fancy such union can be attained only by combining different — 


branches of the church into one organic Chris- 
tian love and aC Te iC 1 OF -+f$OHOW 


for which Christ prayed, to those only who ‘become organically 
united with their own branch of the church, reducing Christian 
love and union, which were intended to embrace all believers of | 
every name who constitute the one true fold and Church of Christ, 
to a narrow, selfish love, which extends only to those of their own 
branch of the church—in the prevalence of these erroneous views 
it is refreshing to see in exercise this nobler, truer spirit of Chris- | 
tian love and union overleaping all barriers, and bringing laurels to 
crown one of another regiment who has fought so valiantly and 
achieved so gloriously in the cause dear alike to all, and with true 
love and loyalty to the one great Captain of our salvation. 
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Our good friends of the Church of England may take excep- 
‘tion to some of our author’s strictures on the “ interloper ques- 
tion,’ and try to defend the policy of the East India Company in 
excluding all Europeans who sought to enter its territory and share 
in trade and enterprise of which it claimed a monopoly. But noth- 
ing is plainer than that the Company could easily have excepted 
missionaries from the action of its laws against secular “ interlopers,” 


. -and thus have saved itself from the righteous condemnation of God 


and the whole Christian world. 

They may also think it would have been better had our author 
spared his criticisms on the costly “church establishment ” in 
India, drawing its immense expenditure from the common revenue 
collected largely from the poor and suffering Ayots (cultivators). 
They may urge in turn that the government grants to the Hindu 
gods and temples—the support of Hinduism—come from the same 
source. But the question still remains—would it not have been 
infinitely better, for the Company and for its Hindu subjects too, if 
it had never recognized an establishment of any religion false or 
true? Is there not ample reason to believe that without such es- 
tablishment and the steady, powerful and persistent support of 
idolatry by the Company’s Government, the whole system of Hin- 
duism would have perished long since from the weight of its own 
crimes and corruptions ? 

But we must stop, though unable to find a stopping place. 
Not to leave our Author wholly without criticism, will he allow us 
to ask,—Is not the remark that Jaganath and his Car “often slew 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims every year,’ p. 247, a little 
overstated ? | 

And just what is implied in saying: “At the very time the 
British Parliament were again refusing, in the new charter of 1813. 
for another 20 years, freely to tolerate Christianity in its Eastern 


dependency, the Indian ener legalized the burning and bury- 
ing alive of widows” . . 


285? Our lack of knowledge prompts. 
two inquiries here. Ist. Was not the restriction against mission- 
aries removed from the new charter of 18:32 Did “Parliament or 


« 
> ~ 


the Company-refuse to tolerate Christianity after that date? 2d. Is 
it a fact that the Company’s officials in India legalized the burning 


of widows alive? The cruel usage having obtained, and being in 


constant practice, what occasion was there for any act to legalize 
it? The statement seems to reveal a deeper depth in the Com- 


pany’s iniquity than had come to our knowledge. «And again, just. 


below, same page, ‘‘ Christian England was responsible, at first 
indirectly and then most directly, for the known immolation of at 


least 70,000 Hindu widows.” How directly? Was it by legalizing 
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Again, “ The orders pon up, by Charles Grant’s sons at last, 
in February 1833, freed Great Britain from responsibility for the 
connection of the East India Company with temple and mosque 
endowments and the pilgrim tax”’—p. 417. How can it be made 
plain that Great Britain was freed from this serious responsibility 
at that date? Did not British officials, by order of the Govern- 
ment, continue some 25 years longer | to pay the cash value of all. 
temple lands and‘endowments every year? And when at last they 
put back these temple lands and endowments into the hands of the 
temple priests and proprietors, or native committees duly constituted 
to have charge of them, was not this responsibility perpetuated by 
this very act? And though the annual ceased 
and priests, were they not, by that act, giving as much support to 
idolatry as if they had kept Siving the yearly grants ?—“ sinning 
in the lump enough for a life-time?” If the old motto, “ gaz factt 
per alium facit per se,’ be true, is not the responsibility of Great 
Britain to-day in all these things just as real and positive as it ever 
was ? Is she not daily worshipping the idol gods of India through | 


Il. FOREIGN MISSIONARY CONVENTIONS. 


We have long wondered that more is not done to enlist sym- 
pathy, interest and help in the work of foreign missions by means 
of conferences, conventions and like gatherings of ministers and 
people for the special purpose of diffusing information and awaken- 
ing interest more widely and effectively, both in the wretchedness 
of the heathen without the Gospel, and in the very large blessing 


from God in the surprising and blessed results achieved by the few _ ae 


earnest workers who have gone among them. Every such gather- 
ing, rightly conducted, gives a fresh and mighty impulse to this 
work ; just because it brings information, tangible and explicit facts, 
to the minds and hearts of Christian men and women who-can- 


moved by them; and who, but for such gatherings, come not under © 
the influence of these facts. | ae 
We are glad to see our friends of the Church Missionary. So- 
ciety in England understand the wisdom and value of these gath- © 
erings, and plan to hold them in the important centres of every 
county. Some 120 such meetings are being held, three in every 
county and 4 or § in Wales, the present month. The local minis- 
ters and people enlist in them, and while the special aim is to secure | 
‘more prayer, interest and help for the work of the Society among — 


the unevangelized, all who engage in them gain a first blessing 
themselves. 
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Conference at Manchester. 


_ A large Missionary Conference was held in Manchester, Eng- 
land, last Dec. 8th and gth, which may illustrate somewhat our idea 
ef the proper character of such gatherings and the vast and telling 
amount of information thus communicated when not limited to one 
organization, or branch of the Church. The speakers represented 
many different Societies; and as our narrow limits allow but few 
extracts, we feel sure our readers will be glad of those we take 
from an address on ‘‘ Zhe Gospel in the Dark Continent” by Mr. 
Eugene Stock, editor of the C. MW. [ntelligencer. He said: 


‘‘ Africa had 438 languages and 163 dialects. How was one to talk of such a con- 
tinent in thirty minutes? He would crowd as many facts into the time as possible. 


Though closely associated with the Church Missionary Society, he wished to speak of 


all. To go back to the beginning of the mission work would take them back to apos- 
tolic times. Amongst the hearers of Peter’s sermons were some who belonged to Egypt. 
and the parts of Lybia about Cyrene. They, no doubt, took back the message they 
heard, and that was the first preaching of the Gospel inthe Dark Continent. And it 
was not fruitless preaching, because Egypt and North Africa were for three or four cen- 
turies in the forefront of Christendom, and some of the greatest Christian names be- 
longed to North Africa. In Egypt they were taken ‘back to Apollos himself, Marcus, 
Alexander, Clement, and Athanasius. In North Africa there was Augustine, one of 
the greatest names in all Christian history. Though they were all gone, Christianity 
could hardly be said to be absolutely gone, There was a sort of Christian Church still 5 
they did profess to worhip Christ, and that was all that could be said. In North Africa 
there was nothing. Why? There was a solemn thought in the answer to that question, 
Bishop Wilberforce said, inthe Free Trade. Hall at Manchester, that the Church of | 


Egypt did send out missionaries and it survived, although degraded and corrupted, but 


the North African Church never was a mission church, and therefore the candlestick 


was removed out of its place. Let us take that lesson home. 


Then came Mahomedanism, the scourge of God, to sweep away those fallen 
ehurches. Through long centuries there had been no gleam of light in the darkness, | 


excepting one name, which ought to be better known, Raymond Lulle, the Franciscan _ 


friar, though a monk, was united to the Lord Jesus Christ by a living faith. He gave 
up everything in Italy to preach the Gospel in Africa, which he did for fifty years. He 
was again and again expelled by the Mahomedans, and when nearly eighty years old 


an 
\ 


— 


we 


he went back to tell them about the Lord Jesus, and he was stoned to death. He 
wrote :—‘* Once I was rich and led a worldly life. I resigned all to diffuse the holy 


faith. Now I am old and poor; but I shall persevere until death.” “I have sought 


Thee in the crucifix, and my bodily eyes could find Thee there. [sought Thee with the 
eyes of my Soul, and as soon as I found Thee, my heart grew warm with the glow of 
Thy love.’ That was written in the dark ages, and was something to be thankful for. 
Mahomedanism had Africa to itself. What was the result? It was the fashion in 
literary and scientific circles to exalt Mahomedanism. One writer of repute spoke of 
H as “‘redeeminy Africa,’”’ In point of fact, it had enslaved the people. Another famous 
man described the Mahomedan priests as ‘‘ single-minded missionaries.”? Dr. Schwein- 


_furth termed them “incarnations of human depravity.” 
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Then came the time of the Jesuits, who sent many noble men to Africa, but there 
was hardly a vestige left of all they did. The chief city in the country, San Salvador, 
was named after the Saviour, but he feared there was neither holiness nor belief in the 
Saviour. Who were the first Protestant Christians ,after the Reformation to take re- 
formed Christianity to Africa? Need we ask? Are not the Moravians always first ? 
They were followed by that noble organization, the London Missionary Society, which 


sent Vanderkemp, Robert Moffatt, and Livingstone, and they were followed by many 
others. The Wesleyans had been devoted to the work. Our German brethren had done 


‘noble work there. “There was the remarkable mission of French Protestants to the 


Basutos. The Church of England was represented in South Africa by the Society for | 


the Propagation of the Gospel, which had extensive missions. The Church Missionary 
Society went to Zululand forty or fifty years ago. 


Leaving South Africa, let us go to the West Coast. The Moravians were the first 
to go to the Gold Coast; but their mission failed. The history of Mission work in 
West Africa was practically the same as the story of the slave trade, England was the 
greatest slave-trading nation, though England did not begin it, England repented, and 
took the lead in putting it down, but it took a Jong time. Although West African 
slavery was abolished under the efforts of Wilberforce, it was still carried on by ships 
down to our own day. Three years after Queen Victoria came to the throne no less 
thar. 138,000 slaves were exported from West Africa for Brazil and Cuba; and the city 
of Manchester sent out £250,000 worth of cotton goods to buy slaves. 


The most successful missions were those amongst rescued slaves in the colony of 
Sierra Leone, which was taken under protection of our Government. But things went 
worse and worse until 1816, when the Government got the Church and Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Societies to take up the work of ‘education and conversion. It was a work of 
great trial and disappointment. The Church Missionary Society in twenty-two years 
sent seventy-nine missionaries to Sierra Leone, and almost all of them laid their bones 
on the West Coast of Africa. Three devoted bishops laid their bones there within five 
years of one another. But there has never been wanting a succession of devoted men 
to take up the work. The population was only professedly Christian. Two devoted 


men, Mr. Darwin Fox and Mr. Dodd, have now gone forth to preach the Gospel to the | 


dead and sleepy Christians of Western Africa. a! God bless them and prosper their 


| mission ! ! 


Missions had Mesached. out pe Sons Leone a thonsand miles, to Liberia and 
along the Gold Coast and up the Niger: everywhere there were native negro mission- 
aries. Lagos was a slave-exporting port as late as 1861; then the slave trade was 


mercial port on the Western Coast of Africa. There was a large cotton trade. How 


did that cotton trade begin? The cotton came to Manchester, Who brought it there? Le 


He was astonished and delighted when he came into that room to see that it was called 


the “ Thomas Clegg Memorial Hall.’’ Thomas Clegg was a Manchester merchant 


who, under the inspiration of Henry Venn, began and developed the legitimate and 


lucvative trade which was to supplant the illegitimate slave trade. The first two cotton 
gins sent out were a present sent through the society he [Mr. Stock] represented, to 
Samuel Crowther, by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. The Wesleyans had also dene a 
noble work on the Gold Coast, and so had the Baptists at the Cameroons, Saker was a 
sacred name. We ought to remember old names. No man had done a nobler work. 


stopped by British_power:—-From that day Lagos had become the most flourishing com-— 


Then our dear brethren of the Basle Missionary Society had established themselves in 


Ashantee and the Gold Coast. { : 
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A word about the Niger. Twenty years ago it was almost impossible to get up the 
Niger. There were no means of communication. Now we had a great company with 
a million of capital doing an export trade of two millions a year. This showed the 
extraordinary develonment of the country. A British protectorate had been proclaimed 
over the whole of that great region, He was sorry to say that one of the creat articles 
of trade was gin, We sent them more ginthan Bibles. But the African National 


Company was limiting the export of gin as far as possible, He wished the trade in gin 


could be stopped altogether. Thousands of people on the Niger had thrown away their 


~ idols, and a good proportion of the worshippers were true living Christians. ‘The whole 


of the missionaries were black men. Three men submitted to death rather than deny 

‘Liberality! We don’t know what liberality is compared with those poor African 
Christians. The other day an iron church was shipped from Liverpool capable of — 
holding 1200 people, at a cost of £1000, every penny of which had been given by the 
black Christians, The natives at another station said they must have an iron church 


also. They collected much money, but were short of £240; while they prayed a chief 


named Sambo heard about it, and, one night shortly afterwards he brought a bag con- 
taining 240 sovereigns, 

Though we have done so little, God has done a great deal. The oe of 
Cambridge had for the first time honoured itself by conferring an honorary arts degree 
on Mr Henry Johnson, a black missionary. As Egypt was the first to receive the 
Gospel at the beginning, so it was the first to receive it in modern days, In 1826 we 
sent a missionary to Egypt and then to Abyssinia. Old Dr. Krapf went down the coast 
and began the first mission on the East Coast of Africa in 1844. From that time to 
this, two great names had been thé starting point of missionary work, both geographical 
and linguistic, Krapf and Livingstone. : | 

Krapf was first, and both did remarkable work, though not so much directly evan- 
gelistic work, for they were travellers, and explorers, and pioneers. It was owing to 
Krapf’s researches that all the travellers went out and discovered rivers, lakes, and 
mountains, and Livingstone’s name and influence had produced marvellous results since 
his death. Both these men were found dead in.the same way, on their knees. 


Livingstone’s death woke up England to missionary work, and the first to come to 


the front were Scotchmen, who started the noble Free Church Mission on Lake Nyassa:. 
~ Stanley was the first man to find out all about the Congo. This was what started four: 


great missions—the Church, London, and Baptist Society’s, and the Livingstone Congo 
Mission of Mr. Grattan Guinness, now carried on by an American Baplist Society, 


Those missions had had heavy and sore trials, The Lord had ruled _thatthe—Gospel 


3 


should goto Africa, with much sorrow, tears, and sacrifice of life. The London Mis- 
Sionary Society had solemnly debated lhe they should abandon Tanganyika; but, 


_ thank God! they had resolved that nothing should make,them give it up. In Uganda 


there had been great trials anda capricious king to deal with. On January 30 three 
boys were slowly roasted to death for their faith, and died singing hymns to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But had the missionaries retired? On the contrary, one of the execu- 
tioners’was so struck with the fortitude of those boys, that he came and said, *“ Teach | 
me to pray.” The latest news is that on a Sunday in July a congregation of 170 wor- 
shipped in the church at Uganda, and thirty-seven sat down to the Lord’s table. 


One other name must be mentioned—that of Gordon, who said, ‘Pray for the 


poor people I am sent to;’’ and we had prayed for them as well as for that Christian 
hero. For this Dark Continent we could only say— | 
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Spirit of Truth and Love, 
Life-giving Holy Dove, 
Speed forth Thy flight ! 
Move o’er the water’s face, 
Burning the lamp of grace, 
And in earth’s darkest place, 
Let there be light! ” 


Mr. EH. of the Kaby is Mission in ‘North 
Africa, a field from which he had travelled $5 London in 72 hours 
And yet, near as it was, till four years ago they were wholly without 
the Gospel, though . the few workers among them now found 
everywhere “ open doors, and open ears to listen to the Word 
of God. . . There was a vast region untouched. They hoped to 

send a brother and ‘sister in a few weeks to begin work in the 
south part of the Province of Constantine, where there were about 
700,000 souls, without a single person to tell them of Christ.” 


Mr. Wilkins, from India, thanked God that: 


«When the census was taken in 1881, we could see what mighty results had been 
achieved; but I can bear testimony to this fact, that whilst we may have 500,000 
Protestant Christians throughout India, this is not at all the whole truth. We have had 
many, if one can judge of the sincerity of heart and faith of other people, whose 
names are not found on church registers, who may not even regularly attend places of 
worship, but who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and trust Him as the only means of their 
salvation. ... _ It is my firm conviction that we have more Christians whose names are 
not found in our Christian registers than we have Christians whose names are there ; 
that amongst the Hindus there are multitudes who, though they have not been baptized | 
are yet truly trying to serve the living God. A few years ago, in Calcutta, there was a_ 
gentleman who had a number of Hindus staying at his house. He was himself a 
Hindus and regularly, from Sunday to Sunday, they met for the reading of the Word of 
God, and every month they used to partake of what they termed the Lord’s Supper. I 
spoke to that gentleman again and again, urging on him the necessity of openly identi- 
- fying himself with the Christian Church, because of the great influence he would exert 
from his high social position in the Hindu community. Hesaid to me, ‘‘ Have you not in 
Caratians called ‘ Friends’ ?” said, “ We have.” He said, * Do they 


_baptize th ?—Do-they~ observe the Lord’s Supper?’’ I said, “ Not, of 
course, in the way in which we do.”’ ‘ But still,’ he said, “* you recognize them as _ 


Christian brethren, do you not?” I replied, “Of course we do.” Then he said, 
“«Why cannot you recognize me as a Christian brother ?’’ There were eighteen or 
twenty other Hindu gentlemen in the same position, not one of whom’ had been bap- 
tized, but as far as one could judge they were Christians, weak it may be and far off, 
but still following Christ. And what was true of them is true of a very great number 
Scattered throughout the country. Jt has been my work amongst other things to itinerate, 
to go out into the country villages and districts of Bengal there to preach the Gospel, 
and I scarcely ever went into a village, much less a large town, without finding some 
who had been trained in our schools, and those who had been trained in Government 
dnstitutions, who would boldly say in the presence of their fellow-countrymen, ‘“ We 
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have no more faith in Hinduism than you have; we read the Bible, we pray to God; 
we love Jesus, we try to be what He was.” 

It is most blessed to see how the life of Jesus Christ affects the Hindu.mind. . 


Rev. Robert Stewart, of Foochow, China, remarked that, 


~\, Twenty-five years ago the result of ten years’ work was five lives lost, and only 
three converts. But was all this waste? Was the ointment that the woman poured on 
the feet of her Saviour wasted? No. Nor were these lives. What has God done ia 
the last twenty-five years? He has multiplied these three converts into 6000. Last year 
there were on an average fifty adult baptisms every week in our own district, seven 
baptisms every day. Men are brought home bleeding and dying because they are 
Christians. I have seen a man hanging outside the town because he had been preaching 
the blessed Gospel of Christ, and for saying he must preach as long as he had life. The 
choice before him was life if he’denied Christ, or death if he refused. If we Christians 
but knew what God is doing in China, we should be shamed into doing more. Any 
foreigner can now travel to any part of China—man or woman—without fear. The 
women are doing even more than the men. The country is wide open, but who is go- 


ingin? That is the question you and I have to settle.” 


_ Eternity alone will reveal the full and blessed results. of such 
ameeting. Miss hannte Turner has done her best to give her im- 
pression of it in the following words: 


6+ Qur hearts had been deeply stirred, as in burning words one speaker after another 
urged the pressing claims of the heathen in all parts of the world—‘ Our Father's 
world, the world that he so loved,’ (see John iii. 16), as one speaker put it. Our 


thoughts had been turned to the inhabitants of Europe, Africa, and South America, 


and now Asia’s needs were before us. God was speaking to many hearts, first opening 
out the claims of his great harvest field, and his Spirit inclined many to cry, ‘ Lord, 
send out many more labourers into this vast field.’ 

It was glorious to hear Rev. Robert Stewart, of Foochow, tell how he had just 
been to Dublin University with another missionary and two Cambridge undergraduates, 


_at the urgent request of the Dublin ‘men’ themselves. How they had had two days 


of earnest well-attended meetings for consecration and prayer, and how on the third 
day God’s call for workers in the foreign mission field was brought forward. And at 
the close it was neers that any aig had dedicated re body, soul, and spirit, 


to the i ‘We aah > continued Mr. Stewart, ‘to see some, perhaps 


three or four, come forward. But I cannot describe my feelings, as first one, then 
another, rose and came up. We left the platform to give place to the young men who. 
one by one advanced. Then the college authorities who were present gave up their 
places. Still another and another came forward, and the faces of some told that it was. 
not without effort that they made this confession of a life’s purpose before their fellow- 
mer, and also told God they were willing for his sake to leave home and friends. 
Forty-two young fellows, in the hey-day of health and strength, stood before that 
audience, pledged to missionary work, should God so will it,’ 

The Spirit of God was indeed in our midst, neat Who will go for us? And. 
waiting hearts answered silently, ‘ Here am I; send me.’ 
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God’s work in Madagascar and the South Sea Islands svas the next thing on the 
programme, but He put it into the hearts of two gentlemen in different parts of the hall 
to suggest to one of the Conference secretaries that then and there an opportunity 
should be given for any present to offer themselves for foreign mission work. The sug- 


gestion was announced. All was perfectly quiet. ‘ God is here,’ we were told. ‘We > 


wish for no excitement, no pressure; but, if any wish to come forward, we give this 
opportunity.’ 


It is interesting to know that the first to rise was the grandson of the late Canon — 


Stowell ; whose name“is so familiar in Manchester and elsewhere. Then two youths 
went up, followed by a young lady, who was quickly followed by another. Earnest 
prayer was offered that ‘God Himself would guide and direct aright all present,’ 
Two more youths came forward, also two other ladies, and quietly took their seats on 


the platform. The words, * Let us pray for these dear young people who have offered — 


themselves for God’s work,’ seemed scarcely needed, for surely most present were com- 
mending to our Heavenly Father those, his children. Many in the room knew that 


two of the ladies were earnest ‘home workers,’ whose service God was blessing, and 


that the young men were seeking to serve Him in daily life and business, and that they 
understood the step they were taking. And their friends could praise God for the way 
He had‘gradually been preparing and leading them up to it. And most loving and 
earnest, indeed, were the petitions offered up for them. 

_ Then Mr. Phillip (Canon Stowell’s grandson) told, in simple words, that he was a 
Cambridge undergraduate, and had thought of ‘ entering the Church,’ That about a 
year ago he had attended one of Mr. Stanley Smith’s meetings, and was very much 
struck with his question, Christ says, ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 

Gospel,’ so it is not a question of ‘ Why should you go?’ but ‘ Why should you not 
go?’ That over and over again he had pondered it, and now he gladly resolved to go 


abroad, just where God should send him. . . . After the evening meeting another lady 
offered herself for foreign work,’’—1Io in all. 


Is it not plain that God’s purpose is ripening, and this blessed 
work’among the millions of heathendom is to have more prayer, 
gifts and efforts from God’s people, that more of them are to go to 


it and press it forward, with God’ S help,. with a fixed 


Christ and accomplish 


Under the auspices of the Committee-of-the Pres- 


—byterian Alliance a meeting was held January 12, in the Brick 
Church, New York, to consider the practicability of organic vnior 
in case of the foreign missionaries, and their converts in the missions 
of the different branches of the Presbyterian and Reformed churches. 

It is evident that outside pressure, especially from the brethren 
enlisted in the mixed organization in Japan, has led to this meeting 
in New York. © The editor of the Mustrated Christian Weekly, who 
seems to have been present in the meeting, says of this movement:: 
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‘It is evidently an advance with trembling. There are some difficulties in the way. 
The speakers were not all sure of their ground. One address never touched the sub- 
ject. Another, and an eloquent one, spent more than half its time in coming to the 
point, and concluded that in ten or twenty years union might be reached. A third 
speaker was clear that at some points in heathen lands the various branches of the Pres- 
byterian bodies crowded upon each other, and in other equallyimportant places there were | 
none, an evil-which would soon be remedied if an organic union could be reached, an end, 


_as he believed, devoutly to be sought and only to come from special divine influence. The 


last speaker who had spent many years as a missionary and who spoke from long ob- 


~ servation, made an impassioned and thrilling address in favor of organic and speedy 


union as the essential measure to give power to the efforts these churches are putting 
forth for the conversion of the world. He pictured in telling words the sometimes con- 
flicting operations of 13 different Presbyterian bodies, all working in India, but under 
different subordinate names and independent boards at home, and showed what a resist- 
less power, under God, _— wnat become if acting under one directing head,” etc. -' 


We are aware that any dissent from the union here advocated 
is liable to be misapprehended ; to be regarded as indicating a lack 
ef Christian love and charity. Those who regard the various 
branches of the Protestant Church as schismatic and sinful divisions 
of the one body of Christ, will be likely to look upon this movement — 


‘in Japan with the glowing enthusiasm of the last speaker. - We can- 


not undertake now to urge the many considerations against such a 
union in foreign mission fields, as that which has been attempted in 
Japan, but a few suggestions, patent to every candid mind outside 
the circle, may well be thoughtfully weighed. 

The right place to consider this whole subject is here in Chris- 


_tendom ; and till maturely considered and acted upon in Christen- 


dom this organic union should not have been attempted in‘any 
foreign mission. Indeed, the injunction of the good Apostle : 
“Let all things be done ‘decently and in order,” I. Cor. xiv, 4o, 
would require the missionaries of each branch of the church to 
refrain from any such union abroad till their churches should enter 


into it at home. If two or more branches of the Presbyterian 


Church will enter into organic union at home, then their mission- 
aries will show a becoming spirit of love and loyalty by doing the 


Same abroad. Nor would we limit this to the different branches of 
the Presbyterian Church, or of the Baptist Church. If Presbyterians 


~ and Baptists, Congregationalists and Episcopalians, any or all evan- 


gelical branches of the Protestant Church, will enter into organic 


union first at home, and then abroad, we will gladly welcome the 


act, provided it be effected on terms giving promise of permanence. 
The suggestion of the Churchman on this point, that a// the mis- 


-sionaries in Japan unite and entrust the supervision of their work 


to Bishop Williams, because “the Protestant-Episcopal Church is 
able not only to contribute her share of means and men, but is also 


_ prepared to furnish experienced Bishops to carry it forward,” has 
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this in its favor, that the Protestant Church in Japan would then 


have a name without increasing the number of Protestant deno- 
minations. As the case now stands, the attempt at organic union 
in Japan, in impatience of the many denominations of Christians, 
instead of diminishing them, adds a mew one, not before existing. 
Of the complications it causes a few are, 


1. It weakens the tie between the missionaries and their own — 
-branch of the church in Christendom: which sent them out and - 


supports them. 


2. It necessitates their taking ; a dismissal from their home 
churches or of entering an abnormal organic relation to two differ- 
ent church courts at the same time, pledging themselves to loyalty 
and obedience to both, however much they may differ; and exer- 
cising ecclesiastical rights and prerogatives in both, thus abrogating, 


in their case, the parity of ministers of the Gospel, which is a 
fundamental element of Presbyterianism. 


3. Either of these alternatives must unavoidably check the 


interest, praying and giving, of the missionary’s home church. If 
-he remains in his home church court and also joins the new organ- 


ization in the mission, his work and the native converts God may 


give him, belong, not strictly to the church which commissioned 
and supports him, but to the new organization. The work and 
converts of all the different missionaries who form the new organic 

union, must be classified as belonging to it, and not to their differ- 
ent home churches. If each missionary keeps his church records 
by a kind of double entry process, reporting his work and converts 
primarily to his new organization in the foreign field, and sub- 
ordinately to his home church, still his brethren in Christendom 
must know and feel that they have only a Aa/f share in him and 
his work and converts, and their interest and zeal will suffer accord- 
ingly. And then there is the double care and labor involved in 


such mission records and reports, and the inevitable risk that gen- 


eral mission statistics will be falsified by engrossing the native con- 
verts of their new organization twice, once as reported by the 
organization itself, and again in the aggregates of the different home 


churches whose missionaries so abnormally usurp membership in 
both church courts. As many churches in Christendom give not 


the details of their native converts in their different foreign mis- = 


sions, only aggregates, it is impossible for compilers of general 
statistics to guard against this risk of falsified returns. This risk 


is an evil, we grant, less serious than the violation of church ordcr 


by the missionary’s membership in two different church courts ; 
and when a missionary insists on becoming a thember of such new 
organization abroad, we cannot but regard it his positive duty at 
once to resign. membership i in his home church court, and in case 
ae his failure to do so proper church order requires that his honie 
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church deal with him for disloyalty and disregard of covenant obli- 
gations, and at least, dismiss him to the new church court of which 
he has so irregularly become a member. But whether. such mis- 
sionary voluntarily resigns connection with his home church when 
he joins the new organization, or is dismissed to it by his home 
church, the special interest in him and his work on the part of his 
home church must inevitably become less, if not entirely cease. 


. The evil here involved proves a damage to the home church in its 


diminished interest in foreign missions, and a damage to foreign 
missions from the reduced interest, prayers and gifts of the home 
church. 

4. The enthusiastic missionary who made such an “ impas- 
sioned and thrilling address in favor of organic and speedy union’ 
in foreign missions, should first train his guns on the many divis- 
ions existing in Christendom. Let him first effect organic union 
in Christendom and he will to the same extent secure it in the mis- 
sions, without any special efforts, and without the complications and 
serious evils and losses inevitable from the present movement. 

He speaks of ‘“ 13 different Presbyterian bodies, all working in 
India, but under, different subordinate names and independent | 
Boards at home” &c. Will he kindly give us a list of these ‘13 
different Presbyterian bodies” in India? It is possible his knowl- 
edge or memory may be at fault; nor is it at all evident that the 
different bodies actually existing in India, if combined in organic union 
and “ acting under one directing head,’ would act with more wisdom 
and efficiency ; or bring the Gospel to the knowledge of a greater 
number of the people in all parts of India, than they do at present. 
One of the largest bands of missionaries in India, ‘acting under 


one directing head” more than 50 years, has apparently accom- 


plished much less than half its number in 25 years, left more to the 
wisdom and judgment of the individual workers. 


This enthusiastic and eloquent missionary urges his long ex- 
perience in missions abroad as adding weight to his views. He 
does not tell us how long his experience has been, and it may be 
proper for us to say, our own experience and observation in differ-_ 


ent parts of India some 30 years, are the basis of our conviction 


that such organic union between the missions and missionaries of _ 
_the different branches of the Presbyterian -Church in India would | 


not only involve the unhappy complications we deprecate between 
the missionaries of each branch and their home church, weakening, 


if not utterly destroying, their present happy relations, but it would 
also involve an immense amount of friction between those mission- 


aries in India, with great loss of time from their proper work among 


the people, and the concentration of power in the hands of a few 
which can be rendered far more effective for evangelizing and sav- 
‘ing souls if retained in the hands of the many. 
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The illustration drawn by this missionary from the disintegrat- 
-ing forces among the rebel Sepoys of India, applies not at all to the 
casein hand. Between the missionaries of the different branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in India are no such antagonistic forces 
as between the different castes and nationalities of India. These 
missionaries are in open, avowed and actual harmony, preaching for 
and with each other, helping, and rejoicing with each other in all 
successful efforts to win souls to Christ. When the natives see 
that the missionaries of each branch of the Presbyterian Church all 
use the same Bible, believe in the same Christ, and worship the 
same God, there comes to their minds an added force in this fact, 
revealing to them the unity of Christian faith, practice, sympathy and 


love, in the different branches of the Christian church. The proper 


illustration here is that of an army moving on to victory over all 
rebels, under its great leader Christ, while divided into numerous 
brigades, battalions and regiments, each under its subordinate 
leaders, for the better order and greater efficiency of each and all 


parts,and of the whole united army as well, all alike being in: 


spired with the same spirit of love and loyalty, and with like zeal 
and energy in winning victories for Christ. Any attempt of aspir- 
ing corporals to arrest the movement or break the line of battle by 
getting up organic union between infantry and cavalry regiments, 

or any other divisions of the army, is at least an intrusion, compli- 
cating and deranging the movements of the army, and obstructing 


and hindering its efficiency. If we would think less, and say less, 


of the different branches of Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists, 
and of the larger divisions of the protestant church as well, and each 


and all, loving each other as brethren, enlist our utmost energies in | 


efforts to evangelize the world and win souls to Christ, we should 
soon find our true love and loyalty checked by no dividing lines, 
but with hands and hearts so engrossed in this blessed work, we 


could retain our minor preferences and still be ever ready to sing : 


One army of the living God, 
To His command we bow.”’ 


1. China—Messrs. Studd and Stanley Smith. 


Many of our readers have a fresh remembrance of these two 
young men, so distinguished as athletes in their university course, 
and yet more distinguished for the grace of God in them, enabling 
them to awaken such deep and saving religious interest among the 
_ young men of Edinburgh and in many towns and cities in England, 
and they will recall the vast gathering in Exeter Hall, and the intense 
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interest at their farewell meeting just before leaving for China, as also 
their faithful and fruitful labors on the voyage and on landing in. 
‘Shanghai. Thoughtful minds will be waiting to see how the glow of 
their piety endures the tug and toil of learning the Chinese language, 
and their close contact daily with the masses of ignorant and 
superstitious idolaters with no bracing influences around them from 
cultured Christian Society. The following brief letters, revealing 


their state of mind and heart at the date of writing far in the inte. 


‘rior of China, will be of interest, especially to those who have 
become acquainted with Mr. C. T. Studd’s brother now laboring in 
this country among the young men of our Colleges. 


Mr. Studd writes from Han-chung, Aug. 22, 3h. as 


Praise GoD our FATHER and the Lorp JEsus CHRIST, who have brought us in 
wlie to the énd of our lengthy journey; one in which His hand has been with us 
throughout ; and oh, He has blessed us in soul and body. 

In old times, all passed through the cloud and through the sea to dwell in the Land 
of Promise: they had the wilderness to pass through, but they murmured and did not 
enter in through unbelief. So have we on board the boat had our wilderness journey, 
but our wilderness has blossomed as the rose. The Lorn, who is faithful, has kept us 
from falling into the sin of unbelief by His mighty power to usward. Yes, oftentimes 
has faith nearly failed, but the smoking flax He never quenches, but fans it into a flame. 

‘He has taught me many lessons, especially that of my weakness, how my best powers 
end attainments can but hinder Him—that if I live, and do, I must be a hindrance to 
His working through me. Yes, I must be dead; then He can use me for His glory. 
*¢ Tt is no longer I that live, but CuRIsT liveth in me,” (Gal. ii. 20, R. V. Mar.) Yes, 
indeed, dead, dead—dead to everything, to everybody, to the opinions not only of the 
world, but also of the Christian world. Peter not dead to the opinion of his fellow- 
Christians fell, and was sharply rebuked by Paul, This latter lesson is the special one 
‘that the LorpD has been teaching me. Glory to His name for ever and ever.”’ 


Mr. Smith, from P’ing- Yang, in the Province of Shan-si, writes: 


_ _* You have no idea how fascinating the village work is. You go out toa village 
and sit down by a group. The people are always keen to hear, and so friendly. Very 
-shortly ‘the cup that cheers but not inebriates’ is brought, and you have the fullest 
opportunity of telling that story which always seems to be better for the telling—the 


My prayer is—‘‘ Forsake me not till I have shown Thy strength to this generation.” 


Gop grant that every cubic inch of one’s being may be used to tell of Jesus and His 


love, and in warning to flee from the wrath which is revealed from Heaven against all 


unrighteousness. The time is short, and we have only one life to lay at the fect of oar 
XMASTER,”’ 


2. Lyaia Montefiore. 


The death of Sir Moses Montefiore not long since elicited some 
‘views from our prominent divines as to hopes of the final salvation 


«of such an apparently upright and benevolent man. Since his 
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death it has been widely Lessa that his aunt, Lydia a 
had been led to believe in Christ, through the faithful efforts of an 
agent of the British Soctety for the Conversion of the Fews. Some 
account of her conversion has been recently published, revealing 
the strength of her convictions, her fidelity and anxious desire for 
the salvation of her friends, and her nephew among them. On 


one occasion this nephew, Sir Moses, visited her when ill. She © : | 


availed of the opportunity to speak to him directly of her con- 
victions and Christian experience, telling him how precious Jesus: 
-was to her soul, and what joy she felt in prospect of going to be 
forever with the Lord. This was too much for his Jewish pride, 
and though he had been with his aunt but a few minutes he at once 


took his hat and left the room. This was the occasion of the 
following letters to him : 


MARSEILLES, March 16th, 1857. 
‘“ My DEAR NuPHEW: :—In consideration of your kindness towards me, it is im- 


possible for me to pass over in silence our last momentary interview, afforded me 
doubtless by yourself from the same affectionate disposition which you have ever mani- 
fested, without expressing my hearty regret at the untoward circumstance of your sudden 
withdrawal from my apartment. | 
Aware of the short opportunity there is left me by Divine Providence of thanking: 
you for all the kind interest you have taken in my welfare, I desire to do it now most: 
cordially, and to assure you that my heart’s desire and prayer for you is, that you may 
be saved by that only name of Jesus, the Messiah, by which alone man may be saved, 
even by Him you blindly reject. I am aware you would hardly thank me for praying 
for you in that name, because the veil of unbelief is still upon you, as it has been these 
eighteen centuriés upon our poor, benighted people of the house of Israel, for having 
crucified their own Messiah, the Lord of glory. Nevertheless, I feel it my duty and 
privilege to bear testimony for the holy name of my Saviour, whom I expect soon to 
meet in the regions above, where He is gone to prepare a place for me, and for you 
also, if you do not persist in your unbelief; but search, as I did, and that honestly and 
ardently the Scriptures of Moses, the Psalms, and the prophets, which testify of His” 
‘passion, death and resurrection. 
I remain, with much love and gratitude, Your eiectiveate: aged : aunt, 


LypIA MONTEFIORE.’” 


A few months after, she wrote to him once again, in the hope 


that he might receive what she had written, and that her testimony ee i 


_ might lead to his conversion, —$___———_____ 


MARSEILLES, October 23d, 1857. 

‘¢My DEAR NEPHEW :—I was much surprised to find my letter returned by you with 
out even paying the postage. I could not have supposed that you were capable of 
manifesting such a bad spirit towards your poor old aunt, merely because she had fol- 
lowed the dictates of her conscience, which God has been pleased to enlighten by His. 
‘Spirit ; and from that time, I can assure you, I have been happier than ever I was be- 
fore my baptism, because I know I am in the fortress of Jehovah, the ark of the covenant 
made to our forefathers, and ratified by the Lord Christ, our true Messiah, when He- 
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cried on the Cross, ‘It is finished.’ This is the only sure hiding-place, where I hope 
you, and all revolted Israel may h de from the wrath of an offended God. Search the 
Scriptures as I have : 


‘TI once was blind, but now I see, 
Was lost, but now am found.’ og 


I place my trust in Jehovah, my Redeemer, who counts me worthy to suffer for 
His sake, and whilst I live, I shall not cease to pray to Him to save your soul, and I 
conjure you to be reconciled to God, through His son, Be ready, for the hour may be 


near. He will come like a thief in the night. - Repent, repent, repent! He will judge — ee 


us all according to our works. 
still remain your aunt, 
LypDIA MONTEFIORE, (your Father’s Sister).”’ 


3... Ben Jacob, a Disciple of Rabinowitz. | 


THE MOVEMENT IN SOUTH RUSSIA.—THE TESTIMONY OF ONE OF THE CONVERTS TO. 
M. RABINOWITZ. 


‘‘ Nearly eighteen hundred and eighty-five years have passed since the Star came 
forth out of Jacob, and the Light of Israel from Bethlehem. And yet, only a few of 
the Jewish people in each age have cried out, ‘ Behold, we are quickened, for we have 
seen the Light.’ Conspicuous among the Jews of this age who have been illumined by 
the light of the Sun of Righteousness, is JOSEPH RABINOWITZ, of Kischinew, a man 
eminently endowed with the spirit of wisdom and love. His possession of the truth as 


in Christ, and his affection for his people have enabled him to stand fast, and to lift up 


his voice like a trumpet, to declare unto them their transgressions, and to teach them the 
way wherein they should walk, even the way that leadeth to the Kingdom of God. 
Many have oppressed him and hated him, and lifted up their voices against him, 
but he was neither afraid, nor moved, by them. Sabbath after Sabbath, he has preached 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and many have found his words sweet to their 
taste. I, the writer, was one of those who by the aid of the Hebrew press reviled his 
name. But the God of all grace has since then bestowed His grace upon me. I went 


once to hear and to hold up to ridicule M. RABINOWITZ, but his words spoken from the 


heart wounded mine. I felt greatly grieved that I had tried to degrade the name of one 
to whom only praise is due. As I listened and received the gracious words which he 
spoke about the Messiah, I became a new man, The spirit of Judaism that prevailed in ~ 
me, was destroyed, and clothed in the righteousness and strength of the Messiah, I be- 
came a true Jew. Behold! He has saved my soul, and I am happy. Would God that. 
all my dear people possessed the same salvation, and the same joy by faith in Jesus. 


‘Once afar off, but now —— nigh, 


Kischinew. BEN JACOB.”’ 


We rejoice to hear that the interest in this movement among 
the Jews in Bessarabia suffers no abatement, but is gradually 
spreading more widely and becoming more thoroughly scriptural 
and protestant. 


4. Lfate.—Rev. /. W. McKenzie. 


Describing a recent communion season on this island of the 
New Hebrides, Bro. McK. writes : 
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‘One hundred and eight took their seats at the table of the Lord: Of these, 
twenty-seven were admitted to the church on the previous Thursday. Five of them were 
from that new village I wrote you some time ago, as formed by natives from the moun- 
tains. Eight were from Fila. One was an old man from a distant inland village, who 
four or five years ago was a notorious cannibal and a great warrior. What a change 
has come over him! Instead of feasting on the dead body of his enemies he partakes 
of the symbols of Christ’s broken body and shed blood. 

To show you that I am not over hasty in admitting natives to the church, I ‘May say 
_ that one of those just baptized attended the candidates’ class for about eight years. He 
was not guilty of anything sufficient to justify me in excluding him from the class, but 
_he was continually doing little things inconsistent with a Christian profession. 

The work in general is moving on much as usual, amid cloud and sunshine. We 
are not gaining any brilliant victories. The enemy does not readily quit the field. 
Every inch of ground gained is only after hard fighting, and sometimes we are obliged 
to retreat and watch for a more favourable opportunity. But perhaps in the end it wil! 
be just as satisfactory that they are only coming in gradually. When a whole village 
comes in a body, the probability is that many of them are just as much heathen at heart 
as ever. During the past thirteen months upwards of a hundred have renounced heath- 
enism, About a year ago we settled a teacher at a village some twenty miles distant. 
The natives were then feasting, but one man was friendly and allowed the teacher to | 
live with him. When the feast was over, some months ago, this man embraced the 
Gospel, but unfortunately he shortly afterwards took ill and died. Friends of his of 
another village attributed his death to the Gospel, and came to murder the teacher, so - 
he had to flee for his life. In the course of a week he returned to his post, and found 
that some of his people had moved away to another village, being determined to stick 
to heathenism, but that the rest were ready to join him, and wished to be instructed. 
‘From time to time they have been threatened by the heathen, and the day before yester- 
_ day the teacher came with the sad tidings that one of them was murdered. They now 


wish to come and live here, and sent him to ask the Erakor people to go for them. They : 
have gone in a body to bring them. 


Meli, a small island in Pango Bay, is 5 still closed against the Gossel Nowhere in 
the group are more blood-thirsty natives to be found. Some months ago two teachers 
from Panjo went there intending to remain there all night, and conduct service next 
_ morning (Sabbath). .A tomahawk was shown them, and they were told they would be 
cut in pieces if they were seen there next day. And no doubt they would have carried 
out their threat. There was nothing left for the poor fellows but to retrace their steps. 
| They reached home about midnight, tired and hungry. They had to paddle about six 


~mitles, rete Tr ave ‘a héad sea and a stiff breeze, We left them for a time, and then 
in company with four or five of our best natives I visited them to see if they were more | 
friendly. As we landed on the beach, we saw that they were fully armed and much 
excited. Painted and feathered as they were, they seemed more savage-looking 
than usual. They had just returned from an inland village where they had treacher- 
ously murdered some of their enemies, We went to the faria, the kava house, of the 
head chief, and held a service, It was very impressive to hear a Fila native who, less — 
than two years ago, was as much opposed to the Gospel as those he was addressing» 
urging them to give up their old ways, and receive the Word of Life. When leaving I 
asked the old chief if he would allow teachers to visit them, but he shook his head, and 
a powerful, lion-like fellow said: ‘‘ We want to kill two more before our war is at an 
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end.’’ Nothing, however, is too hard for the Lord. Confident in His promise, that 
He will give His Son the heathen for His inheritance, we will labour on, believing that 
even there we shall in due time, have cause for rejoicing. My class for young men do- 
ing well. We devote a good deal of time to English, It is my aim to make them so 
familiar with it that they will understand the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Peep of Day series, 


and simple reading like the Cottager and Artizan. They are now reading the book of 


Exodus and the Peep of Day.”’—Presd. Record. 


This picture of heathenism, and of the results of patient and 
loving missionary life and toil, already manifest, deserve to be 


pondered by the skeptical Christians who still affirm that foreign 


missions do not pay. 


The Yawnies are a tribe of warring plunderers, often assailing 
their neighbors without the least provocation. Bro. West writes: 


“ Last week an event took alare that will probably bring an end to the war in this 
country. A large party of Yawnie warriors made a forage upon the towns of the Quick- 
Sand, but not content with the spoils obtained from this people, they crossed over the 
river into the English territory of Sierra Leone, and attacking the government station 
Songo Town, killed and wounded a number of persons, among them one policeman, 
destroyed the government building, and escaped with a large number of prisoners and 
a great amount of booty. Among the prisoners were several children, too young to keep 
up with their rapid retreat, These were killed, and left weltering in their blood by the 
way. This is nota newstory. Indeed, it has become so common that we pay but lit- 
tle heed to the recital of their terrible cruelties.. But it isthe firsttime that any war 
party has dared to carry their depredations within the borders of Sierra Leone. Now we — 
rejoice, not that these poor unfortunates have had to suffer, but from the knowledge that, 
though England has never had much sympathy for others in distress yet she has ever been 
quick to retaliate, should any one touch upon her rights, And now, true to the genius 
of her past history, the English governor of Sierra Leone is marching upon the 
Yawnie country with an army that will, in all probability, compel this nation ad mur- 


_derers to behave themselves toward. “ah negEDOrS for all time to come,’’ 


= AFRICA. 


Bishop Hanningion. 


We have watched with keen interest, the attempt of this sore 
Bishop and his party to explore a new route from Mombasa to U- 
Ganda, and grieve to learn a despatch reports that a native King 
in the interior has seized him and threatened to put him to death. 
No details or circumstances of the case are given, only the state- 
ment that the peril was imminent, and that the Bishop was resigned, 
his mind at peace trusting in God. 
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The Presbyterian has it that the barbarous King — had ordered 
his agents to kill the Bishop, is the King of U-Ganda. But he has 
three missionaries at his own capital, Rubaga, where they have been | 
_ for years, and have baptized some 120 of his subjects, At latest 
_ previous accounts from these, he was on pleasant and peaceful terms 
with the missionaries, though three of their converts had been 
recently burned alive in wanton cruelty, and it is possible he may 
have killed Bishop Hannington and the other missionaries also. 


Later.—The cablegram from Zanzibar, announcing the perilous 
position of Bishop Hannington, reached London January 1, 1886. 
Letters from U-Ganda have since reached the C. M. S. Secretaries 
in London, which give grounds of hope for the Bishop’s life, though 
bringing no certainty of his safety. These letters enable us to 


form a more correct idea of the source of his peril, and furnish evi- 


dence that the Bishop had nearly accomplished his long and untried 
journey, and was approaching its termination; and that the appre- 
hended danger to his life originated, not in the plot or purpose of 
any African King into whose hands he had fallen ex route, but in 
Mwanga, the young King of U-Ganda and his suspicious chiefs. 
The latest date of the letters from the missionaries at Mwanga’s 
capital is Oct. 3, 1885,—almost three months before the telegram 
reached London. The telegram was that when the Bishop was 
“within two days’ march of U-Ganda the King gave secret orders 
to kill him.” The letters of Oct. 3, 1885, mention that the writers, 
the missionaries at Mwanga’s capital, Rubaga, had heard the cur- 
rent report of Bishop Hannington’s approach, and that the King 
and his chiefs were greatly excited by them, and that their suspi- 
cions were intensified by hearing of the Germans enforcing on the 
~ Sultan of Zanzibar their claims for territory on the eastern coast of 
_ Africa, bordering on Bagamoyo. Mwanga and his chiefs questioned 
the missionaries as to the connection between the English and the 


_ Germans, and were quite disposed to identify them in interest and _ 


to infer that the action of the Germans in seizing territory near 
Zanzibar, was evidence that the ultimate aim of the missionaries was 
to seize ue Ganda, and that the coming ideas man, the Bishop, was 


1G icdasu¢rcs uporl the 
country the Enelish. Mr. Mackay, the missionary there, | 
_ did what he could to quiet their suspicions, appealing to his long 
residence there, and to his teaching and constant efforts for their 
good and for the good of the people. He asked leave of the King 
to go and meet the Bishop and bring him to Rubaga as the guest 
of the King. This was not granted, and after long and excited ses- 
sions of his Durbar, in which all the prominent chiefs declared their 
varying opinions of the proper course to pursue, the course adopted 
as made known to the missionaries, was to send Sematimba, as 
Agent and messenger from the King, to meet Bishop Hannington 
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on the east shore of the Lake, and take him thence to Msalala at 


the south end of the Lake, where he was to await the King’s far- 


ther pleasure. 

It is easy to see that Mwanga could hive given Sematimba and 
his party secret orders to kill the Bishop, and there is reason for 
grave anxiety, but at the same time there is reason to hope in God 
that the same kind providence which has so long protected the 
three missionaries at Rubaga, will restrain the suspicious King and 
chiefs, and protect his servant, the Bishop, from all wicked devices. 


There j is much reason to sdmire the christian heroism and self-sac- 


rifice of these noble men, working on so persistently at peril of 
their lives, placed wholly at the mercy of such a suspicious, capri- 
eious, revengeful and Bhang-smoking tyrant, nor less reason to 
intercede very earnestly in their behalf with Him who hears prayer. 


\ 


M. Cowllard on the Zambesi. 


The wish and efforts of this devoted missionary to found a 
Mission on the upper waters of the Zambesi have long been known 
to the christian public, and of those interested in African Missions 
many have anxiously and prayerfully watched his movements and 
persevering toils through all the dangers and difficulties involved. 
The Journal des Missions reports him at Lea/uyz, beyond the Zam- 
besi, to which place he;had made“his way through a region which 
he describes as one of utter desolation, caused by tribal wars. He 
writes: “ Certainly war, especially civil war, makes men fools, and 
from that ferocious beasts.” The young King and several of his 


ehiefs met M. Coillard at Lea/uyz, and the welcome they extended 
to him is hopeful. Mataha, the highest chief, said: ‘‘ Welcome, ser- 


vants of God, you who bring us rain, peace and abundance of sleep, 
in the name of the nation we receive you. We have waited long 


years for you, and thought you had forsaken us; so it is with joy 
we see your faces. © You will soon discover that our hearts are 


yellow, that our country is one of blood. The nation is exharsted ; 


it is weary and sighs for peace.” &c. M. Coillard replied, speaking 


of God, of the king as the servant of God, who must rule right- 


eously ; to which all assented ; but when he spoke of theft, and the 
necessity of preventing it, all laughed immoderately, saying, “every- 
body here steals,” and seeming to regard it impossible to prevent it. 

In February last, M. Coillard reached Leshoma. Fever had 
greatly weakened all his party, but not many had died. In view of the 
political status and character of the people, M. Coillard seems pro- 
foundly impressed with the difficulty of his undertaking to chris- 
tianize them, but does not despair. He says, ‘‘ The more one 
knows of the Zambesians, the blacker, morally, they become, but 


we are not discouraged. The Gospel, even in earthen vessels, is 
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the power of God.” Surely, all who love Africa, will pray for God's 
presence and blessing on this faithful worker and his associates as 
they prosecute this difficult enterprise. 


The French and Madagascar. 


We are thankful to find the report that Madagascar had 
accepted a French protectorate is entirely groundless. Inthe more 
recent engagements near T'amatave, and also in the northern part 
of the island, the Hovas were victors, and the French have given 

_up the conflict, recognizing Ranavalona III as Queen of the whole 
4 island. We see it stated that a French minister is to be allowed to 
live at the capital and havea voice in all foreign relations. This, 
if true, endangers Malagasy interests, and renders future — 
tions quite probable. 


The Congo. 


The report of Rev. George Grenfell, of his five months voy- 
age in his steamer Peace, up the Congo as far as Stanley Falls, as 
also his explorations of the Moban gi and Ikelemba Rivers, is of 
very great and special interest. Of Danda,a Ngombe Town, about 
a mile from the River, he says: 
‘‘Tt was quite different from anything we had previously seen, being entirely sur- 
rounded by a ditch twelve feet wide and six deep, and on the inner side of this ditch by 
a tall barricade of split logs twelve feet high. There werethree entrances into the town, 
each approached by a single lug bridge; the narrow breaks in the barricade were pro- 
vided with slabs of wood, in readiness to close them should the need arise. Dr. Sims 
and Evambi were the first to enter this town; and the people were so muck startled by 
the white man’s advent that one of them jumped up and let fly an arrow at the unan- 
nounced visitors, very narrowly missing the Doctor, and going through Eyambi’s cloth. | 
The people scarcely appeared to understand why we did not declare war at once, and 
regarded our attempts at friendly intercourse with such evident Suspicion that neither — x — 
party were much at their ease till they were farther apart. These people ornament (?) | 
themselves in a frightful way, by making raised cicatrices on their faces, covering them 
entirely in some cases even to the lips, with lumps as big as peas. Sometimes a man 
will have a row all down his nose as close as they can stick; others will be content with 
three or four; while others again will have a big one just on the lip, suggestive of a bud- 
ding rhinoceros horn. Some will have rows of these ‘ blebs’ all round the eyes and 
along the cheek till they meet at the chin, resulting in a horrid similarity to the outline 
of a ‘death’s head.’ One girl whom we saw had a lump as large as a pigeon’s egg on 
each side of her nose, and so close to her eyes that they must have been a great trouble; 
for when she wished to. look at any one, she had to bow her head and look over these 
‘ beauty marks.’ ”’ 


Mr. Grenfell came in close contact with cannibalism, and writes: 


“ At the time I commenced this journey I could scarcely bring myself to believe 
the terrible stories which reached me from timeto time, Since coming first to the Congo 
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the farther I traveled the farther cannibalism seemed to recede ; everybody had it to say 
that their neighbors on beyond were bad; that they ‘ eat men,’ till I began to grow 
skeptical ; but here at Bangala I absolutely caught up with it, and was obliged to allow 
what I had hoped to maintain as‘ not proven.’ I will not sicken you with the details 
of the preparation, as some of our boys gave them when they came to tell me, in the 
hope that I should be able to interfere; but, before they reached fhe steamer, the big 
drum’s dum-dum announced the final act. Neither will I tell you of the horrible things 
they saw when they afterward returnedto the scene. The natives could not, or at least 


appeared not, to understand why the white man and his people should take exception to 


their proceedings. ‘ Why,’ said they to one of our boys,‘do you interfere with us? 
We don’t trouble you when you kill your goats. We buy our Nyama (meat) and kil! 
it; it is not your affair,’ Lieutenant Coquilhat has tried his utmost, and placed him- 
self in no small difficulty by his attempts to put astop to thése customs; but he says, 
and I quite realize it, that it cannot be done without fighting for it, and that to buy the 
intended victim would only be to give them the price which would purchase three others. 
From this point on, the evidences of cannibalism were continually recurring, though the 
reluctant manner in which at some places the people acknowledge being ‘ men eaters,’ 


leads us to hope that a sentiment against it already exists.” 


Of the ravages of the Arab slave-stealers, Mr. Grenfell writes % 


‘A little further on we came to a small town which had been quite destroyed; but 
from among the still smoking ruins one of the men, who had ventured back, hailed us, 
and, holding out his open hand before him, said; ‘See, we have nothing left; noth-. 
ing!’ Then, pointing to the charred post: ‘See what has happened; our houses 
burnt, plantations destroyed, our wives and children all gone,’ Then, pointing across 
the islands to the other side of the river, he said: ‘The men who did it all are over 


there.’ The utterly woe-begone appearance the poor fellow presented, surrounded as 


he was with such evidences of ruin, made up a picture of desolation which once seen, 
is never forgotten. Nor shall we forget his appeals for help. He seemed to think it 


_ would be an easy thing for the white man to go and fight the Betamba-tamba ; or, if he 


would not fight, he could easily ransom their wives and children. If we once com- 


_menced to redeem these fruits of the Arab-raids, we should only be setting a premium 


camp at the mouth of the Boloko (Lubilash). Here we found them making ready to 
repel an expected attack by posting bodies of men in the tall grass commanding the 
approaches. However, they seemed to recognize very soon that we were not fighting 


under the command of the famous Hamed bin Mohammed, better known as Tippo Tib. 
On Christmas Eve we paid a visit to Tippo Tib, who received us_ very hospitably, 
and asked if he might be of service in forwarding letters to Ujiji or the East Coast, to 
which places he sent dispatches every fortnight via Nyangwe. Tippo Tib is evidently 
preparing for a permanent occupation ofthe Falls. He is. making large plantations, — 
talks of building a stone house, and says he is expecting 2,000 more men. He professes 


_ to be anxious to do legitimate trade, and says that, if the people were not so bad, and 


would trade without fighting, he certainly would doso. He wants us to believe that the | 
natives always ‘ begin it.’” a 


| 
| 
| 
id 
ee upon raiding. Crossing the river, and passing more burning ruins, we came to the Arab 
| hundred strong, 


Railroad on the Congo. 


We are glad to noticea Manchester (English) Company has 
signed the contract for building a Railway to connect the lower and 
_ upper Congo, and thus facilitate trade and travel. 


Rail Road proposed in South Africa, ' 


The Swiss missionaries, Berthoud and Thomas, have been 
recently exploring the region between the Transvaal, Limpopo 
River and Delagoa Bay, and we may hope soon for a corrected 
map of that region. The Geographical Society of Lisbon has plans 


drawn up by an engineer for a Railway between Lorenzo Marquez 
and Pretoria. 


Bishop Taylor. 


In planting missions in Africa Bishop Taylor reports progress — 
which should inspire devout thanksgiving and fervent prayers to 
_ God for still larger blessings. We long much to give our readers | 
his graphic account of his 300 miles walk in getting some of his 
missionaries to Nhanguepepo, Pungo Adongo and Malange, the 
farthest station inland as yet occupied. But our spice excludes it 
now. 

Of his whole band of missionaries he has posted some to dif- 
ferent points, occupying some six stations besides Mosamedes made | 
over to the Friends. The Bishop’s patience, genial temper, persist- 
ent purpose and ever abounding faith and Christian love seem to 
triumph over all obstacles; and doubtless avail much to keep off 
African fevers. Of his own health he writes: 


“ T have had no touch of African fever that I am aware of, but I have suffered here 
| _ from want of fruit, as I do every Spring in the United States, between the time of ex- 
: hausting the old crop and the bringing in of the new, — Fruit ought to be plentiful !.cre 
at all times, but it is not cultivated to any great extent, and scarcely at all inland where 
Ihave been for months. So, from indigestion and constipaticn (nct at all peculiar to 


se), anc ind tear of mind and muscle to which I have 
| been subjected for so many months, I have become a mere skeleton of what you saw me, 
having lost fifty-one pounds of my former self. Stil! I can fulfill the proverb: ‘A poor 
dog for a long chase.’ I expect to start next week ona tramp of one hundred and thirty 
miles, I believe it is conceded that I am the best walker in our crowd; I generally 
lead, but I have a lot of good men who follow and keep up. In this cou tin eyery body 
who makes any pretensions to respectability is carried by two men, wih alternations of 


four more, in what is known here as a topoiya. We cannot afford tiat; I set the ex- 
ample, and all my men follow it, of walking.” 


Dr. Summers is planting a mission 200 miles ii nd beyond Ma- 
lange—6oo miles from the coast. Deciding th | .12 must see the 
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authorities in Lisbon in whose African territory hei is planting these 
missions, the Bishop visited that city, and went thence to Belgium. 


Bishop Taylor and King Leopold: Of this the Bishop writes: 


** IT went to see Leopold II. in regard to my contemplated expedition up the Congo 
and the Kasai into the Tushelange country. It is my custom on going into a country to 
plant missions, to make myself and my purpose known at head- quarters, When I went 
to Chile I called on the president, and informed him what I called for, and secured his 


good will. When I went to Brazil I in like manner called on the emperor, Dom Pedro, 


and had a cordial reception, So, recently in Lisbon I visited the king of Portugal, and | 


reported my work in Angola, and gave him a general account of my missions in India 


and South America, 
“ By official routine it would have taken our ‘minister 10 days to have secured me 
an audience with the king, but having no time to wait for the tape routine I walked 


straight to the palace, and in half an hour got the arrangement for an early meeting, So 


our minister in Brussels, a very kind, obliging gentlemen, told me that it took him 14 
days to get an audience with the king to present his credentials, but by a short cut it took 
me one day, and I went in without any ore to present me. The king met me at the door, 

extending his hand with a hearty welcome, and conducted me to a good seat, and we 

chatted forty minutes, King Leopold is about six feet four inches in height, well-pro- 

portioned, high forehead, very open, pleasant countenance, social and communicative, 
and speaks the English language well, and has a high appreciation of America and © 
Americans. He expresses great pleasure in the prospect of my planting missions in the | 
Congo Free State, and will gladly co-operate with me in this great work by all means at 

his command. I also made the acquaintance of all the heads of the three departments 
of the Congo State who have their head-quarters in Brussels, I traveled with Mons, 
De Brazza from Aftica to Lisbon, and learned many valuable lessons from bim on Afri- 
can exploration, and met Lieutenant Wismann at Madeira, and received the latest and 
best information about the Kasai, opening a water way into the Tushelange country, If 
we succeed by that route, we will extend our Angola missions east and south, instead of 
northeast, which will be better all round. These are some of the indications of the 
Lord’s leading hand in this great movement.” 


~ Of the Bishop’s work in India, South America and Africa, the 
Watchman says: 


‘‘In ten years William Taylor has sent more missionaries into foreign mission-fields 


‘on the plan of self-support than the missionary society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


with her two well-paid secretaries and $32 5,000 a year for it.’ 


One authority says: 


‘‘ Bishop Taylor desires sixteen men and women in May to re-enforce his present 
stations in south Africa, and three men and their wives to go with him up the Congo and 


- Kasai rivers into the Tushelange country.”’ 


‘*The Hon. Chauncey Shaffer reported at the Local Preachers’ Convention in 
Brooklyn that he had just received a letter from Bishop William Taylor, who states that 
his missions in Africa arein a prosperous condition ; that his missionaries are doing well, 
and that some of them are located 400 miles from the ocean; that Dr, Summers is locat- 
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ing a mission station 600 miles from the sea; that forty more missionaries will be wanted 

for Africa, to start from this country by the first of April, 1886; and that none are 

wanted but those who are willing to burn the bridges behind them and lay down their 

lives in Africa if need be. He also calls for four men and tad wives, with one or twe 
poingle persons, for mission work in South America.”’ 


As we watch this work of Bishop Taylor, that of our Baptist 

_ brethren both English and American on the Congo, the Scotch and 
English Missionaries in Central Africa, and our French brethrer 

with M. Coillard in the valley of the Zambesi, we are constrained te 

/*. feel that in no part of the world are there better examples of true 
| Christian heroism and self-sacrifice than are now being exhibited in 
efforts to bring the blessings of the Gospel to the degraded millions 


of this “ dark continent,” so long and so cruelly oppressed and out- 
raged by nominally Christian nations. 


VI. FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1884-1885. 


IX. CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
(Vol. VIIL., p. 42.) 3 
J. w SECOR, Cor. Secretary, 904 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo.. 


Home Strength. 1884. 1885. Year's Gain. 
1503 1535 35 . 
249 234 15 less 
. . 2591 2494 97 less 
122,000 126,911 4911 more 
68,585 65,385 3200 less 
Property. . . 1... $2,259,510 $2,319,006 ~ $59,490 
Foreign Mission Property. . . $11,000 (REVIEW’S estimate) 
Home Mission Income .... $19,815.50 | 
Foreign Mission Income... . $8,947.21 $11,610.49 $2,633.28 more 
Foreign Force and Results. ns | 
Missionaries, Ordained . .. . 6 6 | 
ts 5 I | 
Am, Indians, Ordained. . . . 8 9 I | 
.Communicants .... 800 in Japan 124 | 
. . $214.80 $746.19 $531.39 | 


Of the ordained-1 missionaries two are in Japan and four among 
the Am. Indians. Six are laboring among the Indians, but two of 
the six receive nothing from the Board. The six women are in 
Japan, Miss Bettie A. Duffield having sailed April 4, 1884, to join 
the previous 5. The communicants among the American Indians 
are not stated in the Report. 
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We are sorry to see that the number of contributing churches 
are only 683—177 less than in the previous year, and the co-oper- 
ating ministers only 400—72 less. This speaks not well for the 
1538 ministers and the 2494 congregations of this church. 


‘Cost of Administration—Office expenses, see Report, . ....... $970.21 

President’s Salary and Traveling . . 1500.00 

Misstonary Record, $1176.37,-less subscriptions, 378.86 

$2849.07 

Pet. $31,425.99 : $2,840.07 : : $11,610.49 : $1,052. GeneaPor. Miss, part of $2,849 .07, and 
$1,052.60 


‘$11,610.49— $1,052.60 
Our readers will please substitute this statement in place of that 
_onpp. 49 and 50. The official Report had not reached us when we 
hastily prepared that notice from the Misstonary Record. The offi- 
cial Report having reached us since, we are glad to find its data 
| helps t us to this better showing. 


XIV. B.C. F. M. 
(Vol. VIIL., p. 152.) 


REv. N. G. CLark, D.D., Secretary, Boston, Mass, 


Home Strength. 1884. Year's Gain. 
4010 : 4170 160 
Communicants.... . 396,209 418,564 22,355 
467,137 | 510,339 43,202 
Foreign Mission Income.. . . $552,367.10 $656.226.88 $103,859.78 
Property in For. Missions . . . $1,500,000 (REVIEW’S estimate), — ; 


Here every item shows a very large gain. The gain in the 
first four items evidently represents the growth of two or. more. 
years, our failure to obtain the figures of the year intended, result- 
ing from delay in their publication. The great gain in Income 
comcs largely from the Swett legacy ($52,992.17) and gifts for the 
Morning Star” (841,75 6. $3). 


are | 
Donations as in the Missionary $387,013.15 

Intereston General Permanent Fund ......... 9,101.72 
43,884.55 
From the Legacy of S. W. Swett ..... 52,992.17 
Donations for the new ‘‘ Morning Star,’”’ in part, .. . ... 41,756.83 


$656,226.88 


These items are said to be the “Receipts of the Board during 
the year ending Aug. 31, 1885 ;” and yet on page 100 of the same 
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Report we notice the receipts of this same year are said to be 
$625,832.54. We are not able to understand or explain the discrep- 
ancy. We see no good reason, indeed, why the interest on the 
“ Permanent Fund for Officers ”’ ($4,18 3. 29) should not have been 
included asa 7th item above, and thus have made the Income 
$060,410.17. The only possible reason apparent to us for exclud- 
ing the interest on the Officers’ Fund, is that it may be used for.the 
officers without being charged to them, and thus make their salaries 
and the cost of administration, appear to most readers that much 
($4,183.29) less than they actually are. And this, certainly, is no 
good reason. All such devices should be relegated to the Jesuits. 
Of the year’s income the Report credits $145,098.52 as received 
from Woman’s Boards— $3,932.14 less’ than in the previous year. 
This total income divided by the number of Communicants 
reported shows an avérage of $1.53 each; if we omit the amounts 
used of the Otis and Swett legacies, this average becomes BI. 34. 


Foreign Force and Work, 1884. 1885. Year's Gain. 
ee 747 826 79 
Ordained Missionaries... . . ‘15! 156 5 
(245 24% 3 
Peatives, 142 147 5 

‘© Preachers and Catechist 362 212 150 less 

‘© School Teachers. .. 1010 1319 309 more 

307 505 198 more 
 Communicants . 21,176 23,210 2034 more 
Net Gain in as 1812 2034 222 more 
Gain per cent. in “ | i 9.35. 9.60 .25 more 
Whole Number of Pupils . co 36,537 35,561 976 less 


AMERICANS. NATIVES | : 

| | CHARGED. |z Z 
<5 

Begun,| © 16/6; 

Zulu Mission, 1835} 10 16 2|°135| 782|17.51| 1,365 $22,831.21) 53 

E. Central Af. 1883} 3lay | 3 4 6,677.23, 

West 1880) 34 . | 20} 6,388.80) . 
4 Turkey 1819} 52+5 | 99 66| 8,259] 8.01|14,740| 192,243.96 545 
Maratha = 1813) 12 12 14! 193| 1,593] 12.99| 1,935| 41,604:90| 135 
Madura 1834] 13 1847 18] 419] 2,908] 15.00] 4,709] 56,081.92) 91 
Ceylon 1816) 5 9 | 573] 1,189) 49.11) 8,872) 17,044.78 59 
4Chinese ‘“ 1847) | 37+3 1} 60] 1,175| 5.19! 567| 66,139.28) 127 
2 Japan 1869) 17-+-2 | 32 19) 18) 2.856) 0.59) 388) 85,427.39) 979 
Micronesia ‘ 1852) 7-+-1| 9 35 4,006] 1.15] 1,958] 70,116.39) 130 
2 Mexican ‘“ 1872) 5 64) 23.43 20| 15,811.84) 31 
Spain 2 29] 430} 7.90} 400) 15,478.33) 40 
Austria ‘© 1872) I 9| 136 6.61 33| 13,206.98 26 

Hawaiian 1820) I 14| 12,100.00 . 
156-+-13|248-+-4 |147|2086| 23,392 35.561|$621,1 §3.01|2216 
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In this Table we have used the figures of the Report on page 
gO, except that we have condensed some of them, added the column 
showing the percentage of converts employed in each mission, also 
the column showing the amount charged in Report to each mission 
and the year’s net gain in Communicants in each mission. It will 
be noticed that our footings correspond with those of the Report in 
all items but two. The three classes of Native workers—preachers, 
teachers and helpers—as found by adding the footing of their 
three columns inthe Report, amount to 2036. The same, con- 
densed into our one column, classified as “others,” amount to 2086-50 
more than in the Report. The column of communicants, or, as in 
the Report, ‘‘ members,” has for its footing 23,210. The footing of 
the corresponding column in our Table above is 23,392—182 more 
than in the Report. We have added the items of this column sev- 
eral times, and always with the same result, whether we add them 
in our own table or in that of the Report. If the mistake is ours, 
we Shall be most thankful to any one who will point it out to us. 
The net gain in communicants, the past year, (2034) as derived from 
the figures of the Report, is at the rate of 9.10 per cent.—0.25 per 
cent in advance of the previous year, in which the year’s net gain 
suddenly rose from 422, or, as appeared from the details of the 


Report, from a loss of 39!, to 1812. We hope this annual net gain 


is to go on increasing, with no such serious reverses in future. 
The proportion of native Christians in mission service and pay 
—in Ceylon almost ha/f of them, —deserves careful study. 


REINFORCEMENTS, 

Sent the firsitime........ 6 Men, 
Returned from furlough . . . . . 9 15 
12 18 30 


involving the cost of thirty passages to the mission fields. As the 
increase reported in the Missions is five men and three women, we 
infer that 22 must have come to America on furlough, or to remain © 


permanently ; making in all 52 voyages. This shows a great im- 


provement on the previous year. . We still think the cost of each 
and all ste i, should be ahaa in detail, and the aggregate be 


, : port. The donors of the funds 
pe to know a details and their aggregate every year. 


Lumping them, as hitherto, with the other expenditures of the 
Missions, effectually conceals them from the knowledge of either 
the donors or corporate members of the Board. 


We notice the items given, e. g., “ Traveling expenses of mis- 


_ sionaries returning to West Central Africa, $999.08.” Again, 


“ Outfit of a missionary and wife, and traveling expenses to Africa, 
$1200.00.” In the first of these the number of missionaries is not 


‘mentioned. In the second, outfit is included. From such details 
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how can the reader form any correct opinion of the economy prac- 
ticed? “ Expenses of missionaries and their families in this coun- 
try, $1717.39. Why not tell the readers of the Report how many 
missionaries from the Zulu Mission expended this amount ? 
‘Grants to missionaries’ children in this country, $1240.” How 
‘many children from the Maratha Mission received this sum? And 
why “grants?” Is not the annual allowance to each child fixed 
by vote of the Board? And is this allowance any more properly 


called “ grants” than is the allowance (salary) to the parse in the 
Mission ¢ 


Remittances, drafts, and ‘$19,188. 82 the Zulu 
Mission. 


Ditto to the Maratha Mission, $37,159.01. 
Ditto to the Madura Mission, $51,217.04. 


Ditto to the Japan Mission, $64, 691.75, &c. to nearly every 
Mission. Can any intelligent donor read such items wins | irre- 
queries ? 

1. Why not let us have the ztems of these huge en ? 
“Is it possible for the wisest auditing committee in Boston, or the 
world, to attest the correctness of these aggregates without seeing 
their details? And if the details are prepared and shown to the — 
auditors, then why not show them to all members of the Board, 
and all readers of the Report? 
_ 2. “* Remittances, drafts,” etc. What is the distinction between 
these terms? Are not all remittances of cash by drafts, or bills of 
exchange ? 


3. ‘* Procuring and forwarding supplies,” $700 to North China, 
and more or less to nearly every mission. Wherein do these “ sup- 
plies” differ from the “ purchases ” in the other phrase, found also im 
case of nearly every mission? Are not these supplies actual pur- 

chases? What propriety in using both terms, the items they 
_ represent entering into different aggregates to make up the total 
aggregate of each mission? 


4. For what purpose are these “ purchases ” and ‘ Ria, sane 
Are they for school furniture and the general work_of the- on-?- 
or are they wholly or in part for the private use of the : missionaries ? 
And if the latter, are they gzven to the missionaries, without charge," 
over and above their salaries, or do the missionaries pay back their 
full value to the Board? If. they pay back the value of these pur- 
chases and supplies, where comes in the credit? No item covering 
such returns appears among the receipts. And if such returns were 
acknowledged among the receipts, would not such a process falsify 
the accounts, making both receipts and expenditures larger than 
they really are, by the whole amount of these “ purchases” and 
** supplies ” furnished to individuals in the missions? It seems from 
the Report that all cost of these purchases and supplies, as also of 
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| procuring or purchasing and forwarding them, is chanaea in the ex- 


penditure. Of course, whatever part of this cost is paid back by 
individuals in the missions is o¢ expenditure of the mission, or of 
the Board. Our own observation is, that missionaries frequently 


_ erder books, articles of furniture, etc., etc., for their private use, and 


sometimes for European and native friends and neighbors. And 
while this usage may be right in itself, it is manifestly not right to 
falsify the expenditure of the Board by entering in it such purchases 


and supplies for private use; and while we have no doubt the 


officers of the Board and their mission treasurers manage in some 
way to bring the sums paid back by individuals to the credit 


ef the missions, yet the process is not apparent in the Board’s Re- 


port, and the enlargement of the expenditures of the Board above 
its real, actual expenditure, seems to us Inevitably involved in this 
process. 

We do not impeach the honesty = this Board’s officers, but 
our belief in their honesty does not rest on this financial Report, or 
receive any confirmation from it. If selfish men, wishing to prac- 
tice dishonesty, could have such a financial statement admitted and 
approved, without furnishing the details and all items of these large 
aggregates, we see nothing to hinder their putting thousands of 
dollars in their own pockets, the donors and member of the Boards 


- Rever suspecting it. Would it not be well for this Board and some 


ethers to: make it a fixed rule that the cost of no purchases or sup-_ 
plies, for private parties, or the cost of procuring and forwarding 


them, shall be charged in the expenditure of the Board ? 


The Missionary Herald has cost, charging $500 of its editor’s salary to 

It has received from subscribers. . . $10,243.30 

6,491.75 


The Day Spring has cost tothe Board ......... a ee 
The whole cost of printing to the Board has been. ... . 

$10,192.89 7 4,183. 29 (Officer's | 


Estimated Rent of Mission House. . ....... 


$43,281.94 
Total Receipts (see Report p.93)...... $656,226.88 


Add interest of Officers’ Fund. paid to officers, 4,183.29 


Total $660,410.17 
Deduct amount received from Woman’s Boards, 145,098.52 


$515,311.65 
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$43,281.94 
$15,311.65 —$43,281.94 
tion, or if we omit the large sums used from the Otis and Swett 
legacies as involving slight labor in remitting them in large grants 
for education, this percentage becomes 11.53. | 
We never calculate the cost per cent. for administration of our 
foreign mission funds, without feeling how very unsatisfactory is 


Hence, 


= g.16 per cent., cost of administra- 


any coniparison between this cost in case of our Mission Boards 


and the cost of administration in case of secular enterprises. In the 
conduct of such enterprises every officer and agent must be paid 
his full market value. In foreign missions we expect great help 
and economy from the Christian spirit of self-sacrifice and love for 


Christ and souls. As a matter of fact, our larger Mission Boards 


have thousands of unsalaried agents in the pastors, elders and 
church officers and members who do service gratuitously in helping 
the officers of the Boards with funds, and in giving their best sup- 
port to the cause. Should we not expect the cost of administering 
this sacred work would be far below that of secular enterprises, and 
yet we are assured the benevolent fund left by Mr. Peabody for the 


poor of London is carefully administered at a mere fraction of — 


J per cent. 


XV. AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
(Vol. VIII., p. 162.) 


Rev. M. E. STRIEBY, D.1)., Cor. Secretary, 56 Reade St., New York. 


Home strength the same as that of the American Board. 


Foreign Force qud Results. 1885. Year's Gain. 
Missionaries, shale and Female, | 

among the Freedmen 104 119 
=——_461- 

— =x 10,569 2,581 less 
Teachers and Matrons. ... 250 250 
ee 9,640 8,823 817 less 
Cost of Work for Freedmen . . $287,594.19 $207 476.37 $30,117.82 less 
Year's Total Income .... . $407,831.70 $419,813.17 $11,981.47 more 
Among the American [ndtans. | 
Ordained Missionaries. . .. . 12 7 5 less 

Teachers, 25 Am., 13 Natives. . 38 gs 35 more 
271 301 30 more 
356 706 350 more 


Expenditure... . . $18,955.44 $41,283.75 $22,328.31 more 
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Among the Chinese. : 
Supt., Rev. W. C. ular ee I I O 


Teachers . 40 38° 2 less 
2,823 1,457 | 1,366 less 
€eased from idolatry ..... I9gl 271 20 less 
Give evidence of conversion . . 121 os ae 
Work in Africa in care of United Brethren” $6,396.07 

| $6,646.07 
Total expended for American Indians, Chinese, and in Africa . . $58,606.52 


_ An average of $0.14 to each constituent. 
Cost of Administration about $7,300, or 15.50 per cent. 


As an indication of what Christian workers are liable to > suffer 
in some parts, even of our own favored country, we give the follow- 
ing account of their recent treatment in the State of Georgia. A 
lady, Mrs. F. L. Allen, gave this society a building in Quitman, 
Ga., property worth about $10,000, for school purposes. ‘The build- 
ing was repaired by gifts from other ladies, and fitted for use as a 
school for the Freedmen. Rev. J. H. Parr, of Chicago was 
appointed as head-teacher, and three tried and efficient lady teachers 
were selected as his assistants. They began the school in August 
1885. He was immediately subjected to insults and aiid annoy- 
ances. ‘ In the language of the Report : 


“He was warned to desist. The gates were carried away. Bullets were fired atyhis 
window one night when he was about to retire. The Mayor offered a reward for the 
apprehension and conviction of the criminals who had stolen the gates and fired the 
shots. . Then the parties who had purchased the factory came forward and informed us 
that if we would give them the hotel and $5,000 additional they would make the ex- 
change. Subsequently another proposition to give us ten acres of land and $5,000 in 
exchange was received. This was far below the value of our property, and the location 
ef the land was objectionable, lying between a cemetery and aswamp. These proposi- 
_ tions, even if equitable, on account of the heavy debt upon our treasury we could not 
"accept. 
‘* A rumor was sireatesed that Mrs, Allen had given the hotel for a colored school to 
pay off a grudge she owed the town of Quitman. This Mrs.:Allen most pointedly de- 


— nies, and we may say | in corroboration of her denial, that in all the interviews we have 7 


had with her, she has never spoken otherwise than in the most friendly terms of the 
people of Quitman and their personal kindness to her. 


“ The school opened the first of October, with Mr. and Mrs. Parr and the three lady 
assistants on theground, There were five boarding, and forty day scholars. The num- 
ber kept increasing and soon reached twelve boarding and a hundred and forty day 
scholars, and more were com The school was proving a grand success. The 

teachers testify that in dim they had ever taught was so much interest manifested 
by the scholars, The colored people of the town, happy that a good school had been 
opened for their improvementcould not help expressing their joy and hope. This gave 
effense. One of the teachers, accompanied by a colored youth to show her thé way 
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went to a colored church to get an insight into the religious life of the colored people 
of the town. This gave offense. It was construed to mean social equality. Some of 
the teachers appeared on the streets attended by colored girls of the boarding depart- 
ment. This gave offense. It was also construed to mean ‘social equality.”?> Rumors 
of all kinds were set flying thick and fast compromising the moral character of the lady 
teachers, giving alleged examples of their teaching and practicing social equality in the 
school. Not a white person had visited the school to see for himself just what was 
taught and practiced. The teachers were openly insulted when they appeared on the 
street, As was said in a dispatch from Quitman and published in the leading papers of 
the South, the alleged conduct of the teachers was such as to call down upon them “ the 

bitterest hatred of the community,”’ The good and law-abiding people of the town had 

practically surrendered the drift and direction of public sentiment to the control of the 
lawless, and that noble band of Christian workers, who for Christ’s sake were there at 
great sacrifice of personal comfort to do missionary work among the poor negroes, were 


left, unprotected and undefended, to the mercies of those who were wicked enough to 
plot and plan arson. 


‘And so on the 17th of November, after the school had been going only six weeks 
and with great success, at one o’clock in the morning the buildings were set on fire. 
In the merciful providence of God no lives were lost. The inmates were awakened by 
the crackling of the flames. They had time only to snatch a portion of their clothing, 
and reach the sidewalk but a few minutes before the floors of the rooms, they occupied 
fell in. Their wardrobes, books, keepsakes—everything except what they hurriedly 
caught up as they hastened out~-they lost. One of the teachers, by reason of the excite- 
_ment and exposure—for it was a cool night—standing on the sidewalk insufficiently 
clad for about two hours, was prostrated by a fever which threatened congestion of the 
brain, causing her life to tremble in the balance several days. She is still confined to a 
bed of sickness. 

“’ The engine house was located but one block away from the school, and in the 
account given by the local press, of the fire department, to save the property, this is the 
entire description: ‘* The steam engine was on hand and its entire energy and the ener- 
gies of many citizens were required to prevent the burning of adjacent buildings upon 
which cinders were showered in great abundance.”’ 

‘‘ After a time, a German photographer offered the sintinais the shelter of his office, — 
Then two of the citizens offered the accommodations of theirhomes. The Mayor invited 
them to become his guests at the hotel. This invitation was accepted. The lady teach- 
ers went at once, accompanied by tlre Mayor and two or three gentlemen as escorts. 


—and-Mrs;-Parr, not willing to leave the boarding girls until they were provided for, 
found a vacant store they could have, and in it remained till morning. It was arranged 
that some of the children were to be sent home, the rest to be cared for by friends, and 
then these faithful guardians also went to the hotel. In the morning a few of the 
scholars went to the hotel to bid the teachers good by. They had been in the room but 
a few minutes when a gentleman accompanied by a lady came and informed the teach- 
ers, “* We don’t keep a nigger school here.’”? Upon asking him where they would have 
them go, he responded that he thought ‘*the back yard would be the right place.”’ 

‘‘ At this point the Baptist minister and his wife called at the hotel, and insisted that 
the teachers should become their guests. This hospitable invitation was gladly accepted. — 

« Excitement became intense the day after the fire. It was feared a war of races 
would result. Rumors again began to fly. Mr, Parr was charged with being the incen- 
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diary. It looked as if it would not be safe for the teachers to remain, It was thought 
that possibly if it were known they were gone it would have a tendency tg allay the ex- 


- citement, and so for personal safety as well as to prevent trouble they left that night for 


Macon. Instantly this sudden departure was used as evidence that Mr. Parr was the 
incendiary and it was heralded abroad as such for publication in the papers of the South. 


When the suggestion was made to the insurance adjuster, aSouthern man, when he went 


to Quitman, he repudiated it as not having a shadow of reason to stand on.” 


It should be added that the Mayor of Quitman offered a 
reward for the arrest and conviction of the criminals, and that the 
more respectable people met, denounced the outrage and asked 
the society to establish another school on a “better basis”; and 
the officers of the A. M. A. declare their purpose to do so as soon 
as possible, either in Quitman or vicinity. 


XVI. 


Home Strength. 1884. 1885. Year's Gain. 

814 No change reported. 

Communicants ... . 662,346 

Foreign Mission Income . . . . $328,527.21 $362,026.50 $33,499.29 
yearsciose. .... $22,369.67 $50,615.76 $28,246.09 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 
(Vol. VIII, p. 163.) 
REV. 4. N. Murpock, D.D., Secretary, Tremont tL ase Boston, Mass. 


Value of Foreign Miss, Property $650,000.00 (REVIEW’S est.) 


The items of the income are: 


$402,489 (official.) 


From Woman’s Boards ($47,702.29 va Western $23,977: 38) 71,679.67 
884.69 
14,402.97 
| ——- 
| Foreign Force and Results. 
NATIVE 
AM. WORKERS. | ,;,; 
| | | W’KERS.| Native | Native : 
|| Year's |_Gain 
MISSIONS. in in | Gain. |Per cent. 
S| 1884. | 1885. 
1616 
36 | 65 2 125 goo 25,200 25,607 407 1.61 
149 1,853! 1,731] 122 loss} 6.58 loss 
Telugus 47| 809, 24.508}  26,396/1888 16.80 
10°15} 99 1,373; 1,411; 38 2.76 
Japan... . ; 3| 58 286 367| 81 28.32 
Totals . . .| 96 | 130} 5§ |. 190|2026; 55,649} 55,941|2292 4.27 
In Europe... .. | «| 929) 58,473) 61,550|3077 5.20 
96 | 130} § | 112,122] 117,49115369 14.78 
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This very suggestive table, condensed from the extremely 
valuable table of the Report, differs from it only in bringing out 
190 ordained Natives instead of 191, and in condensing all unor- 
dained Native Preachers, Helpers and Teachers into one column. 

The year’s gain in communicants has fallen from 9,861 the 
previous year to 5,369, the falling off being mostly in Europe. 

It shoud be noted that the contributions in*the Asiatic mis- 
sions, so far as reported, amounted to $39,212.27, though they were 
not fully reported ; also that of the 588 churches 325 were self- 
supporting. 

The largest net gain occurs again among the Telugus, but the 
largest percentage of net gain (28.32) is still in Japan. The per- 
centage of net gain in all the Asiatic missions of this Union has 
fallen off from 5.83 to 4.27, and in the European missions from 
13.38 to 5.26, and of all the missions of the Union from 9.64 
to 4.78. 

The heavy debt of this Union should prompt wanehdel care on 
the part of those responsible for the conduct of the work, as also 
earnest prayer and effort on the part of the whole church. 


$40,586 11 


$290,346.83 


$40,586.11 | 
Therefore, 611 = 16.24 per cent. 
‘With so many thousand pastors, whose duty and privilege it 
is to induce their churches to furnish funds for this work among the 
heathen, what a pity it is that $16,414. 88 are expended on agents 
to do their work for them. 


We commend the usage of this | OA Union, in bringing 
the interest of its ‘‘ Permanent Fund for Officers” into its general in- 
come, instead of excluding it and using it to diminish the full charge 
of officers’ salaries, asthe Am. Board does,—thereby misrepresent- — 
ing the income of the Board and its cost of administration,—to the 
sober reflection and Christian consciences of the Am. Board’s Off- 
cers. We do insist that honest men, even in secular transactions, 
should not persist in such practices. The officers of the American 
Board may find auditors to indorse their accounts, and committees 
from the Board’s members to commend them as immaculate, totheend 
of time,and yet here is a wrong usage patent to all minds of commor 
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intelligence who will look at it. The interest of the Officers’ Fund 
is as really a part of the Board’s income, as the interest on the Gen- 
_ eral Fund, or any other Fund; and'to exclude it from the Board’s | 

_ income is not honest. The practice of the Baptist Missionary Union 
in the proper use of its Officers’ Fund is a rebuke to this vicious 
practice of the Am. Board’s officers so long persisted in. 

- Am. Indians. In the January (1886) No. of the excellent and 
able organ of this union, the Baptist Missionary Magazine, are some 
five pages of statistics, most of which are of great value, and reveal 
much patience and careful study in their preparation. But those 
on the oth page, relating to the Am. Indians, seém to us defective. 
Take the first entry “ American Baptist Home ”—communicants 

“1163.” Dr. Sheldon, the efficient District Secretary of the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society, i in his recent summary, says of the In- 
dians: ‘The Gospel will and does evangelize them. In proof of 
this we have but to point to over 100 Baptist churches, with more 
than 6000 members among them.” Bro. Rogers, General Mis- 
sionary at Tahlequah, Ind. Ter., reports “ over 100 churches and 
more than 5000 members.” Those, we infer, are in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and that the District Secretary's Summary embraces 1000 
more outside of that territory. 

Take the 4th item—“ American Presbyterian 1290.” The Am. 
Presbyterians, orth, report (1885) 1484—a difference of 194. The 
Presbyterians, South—not included in the py: i of the Baptist 
Magazine,—say in their Report of 1884, p. 10, “ From the minutes 
of the Assembly it appears that there are 6 organized churches, 
and according to most recent accounts there are more than IGOO 
communicants under the care of the church in the Indian Country.” 

_ The Southern Baptists are credited with only 907 communi- 
eants; while their latest Report gives 4263, of whom 251 were 
baptized the past year (1884-5). 

Is it not quite evident that the Magazine's statistics of the Am. 
Indian Missions are seriously defective—that the whole number of 
Christian Indians (church members) are more than twice the num- 
indicated | in its table 


TIOted the Neavyv Durden OT respo sIbrit Y dS Sunred” 

by this | in over the Inland Mission of the 
Congo in Africa. We see, with some concern, that so soon the 
question is entertained of abandoning this mission. That this 
branch of the church, with more than 660,000 home communicants, 
is able to add $50,000 or $100,000 to its foreign mission gifts for 
sustaining a mission of so much interest, after its foundations have 
‘been so well laid, and the work prepared to its hands, is not to be 
thought of fora moment. We second the earnest and able protest 
ef Dr. Gordon with all our heart. 
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XVII. SouTHERN Baptist CONVENTION. 


(Vol. VIIL., p. 165.) 
Rev. H. A. Tupper, D.D., Sec,, Richmond, Va. 


Home Strength. 1884. 1885. Year's Gain. 


6,096 
974,100 993,246 19,146 
Foreign Mission Income . . . $80,465.87 $81,289.59 | $823.72 
Property in For. Missions. . . $60,000 


Foreign Force and Results. 


24 27 
34 39 5 
Communicants. 1143 1323 180 
684 473 211 less 
Contributions. . . .. . $10,088.31 $799.85 288.46 
| TABULAR VIEW OF THE MISssIons. 
NATIVES. 
14 I 29 645 $567.85} 145 
. | 1846 3 125 196.00] 195 
ee 2 I 9 250 42.00 ‘ 
| 1879 2 2 2 2 113 40 
1880 3 7 2 3 190 93 
Totalsin 21 | 27 17 20 | 1322 $799.85] 473 
YearsGain.. . 3 I 5 | 180 jloss $288.46jloss211 


The new statistics of churches atid members have been com-  .—C— 


piled by Lansing Burrows, one of the Secretaries, but gain credited 
for the year is doubtless the growth of several years. 
If we include the work of this church among the Am. Indians, 
to place its statistics on an equality with Presbyterians and others 
who include their Indian Missions, the result, as nearly as we can 
ascertain it, is as follows: Jndtan Territory, 81 churches, 251 
baptized.—Total communicants 4263. We learn from the Report 
that the work among the Indians was transferred from the Foreign 
to the Home Board in 1855; that in 1861 there were connected 
with this work 13 Missionaries, white and native, and over 3000 
communicants. The present number of Missionaries among the 
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Indians seems to be 5. These and the Indian communicants added 
to the above showing would make the whole number of Missiona- 
ries 26, and of Communicants 5586. The gain per cent, (omitting © 
the Indians,) i is 1574. 
Cost of Administration. —Agencies and Printing, $6,034.82 
| salaries and Miscellaneous, 4,585.94 


10,620.7 


—=15.02 per cent. 


XVII. (2) SoUTHERN COLORED. 
(Vol. VIII., p. 166). 
REv. J. E. Jongs, Secretary, 520 St. James St., Richmond, Va. 


The home strength of the Southern Baptists, colored, as com- 
piled by — Burrows in 1885, is 


Probably only a small portion of these unite in the work of 
Mr. Jones’ organization which assumes for its name ‘‘ Baptist Foreign 
Mission Convention of the 


The four missionaries of this convention reached Africa Jan. 


1884, and have begun their work among the Veys at Bendu, near 


Lake Piesue, about 20 miles from Cape Mount. Their Report for 
the year ending Oct. 1885, mentions, 


1885. 
Ordained Missionaries... . . 3.-—a fourth having returned to Am. disabled. 
1.—two having died. 
.. . = | 


Of these missionaries, Rev. Henderson McKinney tells of bap- 


tizing 4 in 1884, 4 more in June 1885, and 14 Aug. 23, 1885. 
Among these was “an old Mohammedan priest.” 


Dec. 18, 1884, Rev. W. W. Colley writes of baptizing 20, Dec. 


~ 16, 1564." - Mad aiso mentioned Daptizing IO Feb. 17, 1884, quite 


at the beginning of their work. They fixed upon the Vey country 
for the site of their mission, near Lake Piesue, almost immediately 
on landing (Jan. 1, 1884) and have adhered to that locality with 
steady purpose. 

It will be seen from the above that up to Aug. 23, 1885, they 
had baptized 52 hopefully converted Africans. 

So nearly as we can ascertain from the Board’s organ, African 
Missions, its total Receipts to Sept. 15, 1884, were $5,312.67 

Total expenditures to same date — 4868.34 


Balance in hand erie $ 444.33 
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We fail to ascertain what salary is promised to the workers in 
Africa, or whether any is promised. The spirit and energy mani- 
feSted by each and all of them is admirable, and their brethren in 
America should sustain and reinforce them, helping with generous 
gifts and earnest prayers. ee 

We infer that they expect to support themselves and their 
work by industrial operations so far as practicable. So early as 


Nov. 25, 1884, Mrs. Colley wrote of their cultivating various kinds | 


of vegetables, cabbages weighing 8 pounds, of growing “corn, 
tomatoes, okra, cucumbers, fine potatoes, butter beans, snaps, onions 
and cassada.” She mentions 2000 coffee scions, 40 of them trans- 
_ planted, also that they had planted many fruit trees, viz., ‘ orange, 
mango, plum, lime, banana, &c.” 

Of the surrounding people she writes: “ There are more than 
50 heathen towns on the lakes and rivers running into it. Several 
of these towns I have visited, and was kindly treated by the 


natives. I have gone on these journeys alone, without even Mr. 


Colley. These people are Pagans and Mohammedans. At first 1 
felt a little timid at sight of so many big, savage looking men, 
standing around gazing at me with eyes <nd mouth wide open, but 
now I trust myself freely among them.” Why should not this 


Mission be promptly and strongly reinforced and vigorously pros- 


ecuted P | 


XVIII. Free Baptists. 
(Vol. VIII. p. 167.) 


Rev. THomas H, Sracey, Sec,, Lawrence, Mass. 


Home Strength. 1834. 18385. Year's Gain. 
44 

Communicants....... 80,150 77,919 


Foreign Mission Income... . . $19,267.93 
Foreign Mission Property. . . $20,000 (REVIEW’S estimate.) 


Moreign—Force-and Results. — 

Americans, Ordained. ... . 5 
Native . 7 10 3 

Lay Preachers... ... | 10 10 

Communicants..... 566 9 less 
3,135 2,957 168 * 


‘© Contributions. .... Rs. 500 Rs, 633 BS. 


Of the 5 ordained men in this Mission, one is now returning 
to India after more than 40 years’ service, leaving his family in 
America, feeling so deeply the necessity of more help in the Mis- 
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sion, weakened as it is by Dr. Phillips’ return and the limited means 
supplied by the churches for sustaining its work. Of the 14 women 
two are in America. The veteran, Mrs. Dr. Phillips, and her 
daughters, and the other ladies of the Mission, toil on courageously 
and effectively, their hearts evidently engrossed in their teaching 
and medical work, though longing for more reapers and larger 
_ means for their work. 

Of the estimate of this Mission in India some inference 
may be made from the $3255 contributed to it by local friends who 
best understand the character of the work. 


| | 
XIV. Baptists OF CANADA. 
(Vol. p. #68.) 
I. Maritime Provinces. JOHN MARCH, Sec., St. John, N, B. 
Home Strength. 3684. 1885. Year's, Strength. 
16,610 
Foreign Mission Jncume 12,136.53 
Woman’s Baptist Missionary Union (included in the above) $2,618.85. Native 
Contributions, Rs. 56. 
Foreign Force and Results. 
_ Missionaries Ordained. ..... 4 5 I 
Native Preachers. . .. 13 
«© Teachers and Helpers 14 16 2 
The three principal stations of this Mission are Beinilipatam, 
Chicacole and Bobbeli. | 
Cost of Administration. —Home work, year book, Office, &c., 
$667.88. 
From the total receipts take those “ Woman’s Board already e 
taxed, (12,136.53—2,618. 85), and we have $9,517.68 ; } 


Sr 


Per 


The net gain in Native Communicants i is at the rate of 14.41 
per cent. 


2. Ontario and Quebec. F.Ev. J. W. A. STEWART, Sec., Hamilton, Ont. 
If the Secretary of this organization will kindly help us to 


the home statistics of his church each year it will add interest to 
our notice of its foreign missions. 


Foreign Missionary Income $13,820.18, of which $4,024. 34 
were received from the Woman’ S Boards. | 
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Foreign Force and Results. 


Missionaries, Ord... .. . 5 
Native Preachers... ... . | 
20 
Communicants:... . 1,700 124 


The Report fails to give usa tabular statement of workers, 
communicants, scholars, &c. The figures we use are culled from 
the different paragraphs and statements, but are quite unsatisfactory, 
though the receipts are official. If the officers of all missionary 
organization would tabulate all important statistics it would be a 
great help to their constituents and to themselves even, as well as 
to all others, in understanding at a glance the progress of the work. 
Adminisiration. We notice only 240.11 coming under this 
head, which is only 2.51 per cent. 


XX. SEVENTH-DaAyY BAPTISTs. 


(Vol. VIIT., p. 169.) 
REv. A. E, MAIN, Secretary, Ashaway, R. I. 


Hlome Strength. 1884. 1885. | Years Gain. 
88 94 | 6 
5 ,660 
Home and For. Income. . $10,239.51 $9,886.87 $352.64 less 
Foreign Income. .... 3,650.50 83.13 more 
Property in For. Missions. 45,000.00 (REVIEW’S estimate. ) 
Foreign Force and Results. 
Missionaries, Ordained . Be 
Women... No change 

Native Preachers. . .. . I reported. 

Helpers and Teachers 4 

‘+ Commanicanis. 145 


Cost of Administration—The proportion of this due to Foreign Missions is $566.21, 


Miss Dr. Swinney is doing a most benevolent work in this 
China mission, and with great energy and efficiency. 

From her recent account of a single day we e take one or twe 
paragraphs : 


‘¢ Then a father and mother desired me to see their little girl of about nine years 

of age. I found one of her feet in a gangrenous condition from the cruel process of 
feet-binding. The little girl sobbed, while the parents laughed and talked as they often 

~ do in such cases, yet they hoped I could soon cure her, that they might bind her again, 
I could not lose the opportunity of speaking on the subject, and thorgh all in the room 
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acknowledged the custom as wrong, useless and cruel, yet I think they would continue 
the same practice in their families. So it is with all spiritual subjects, yet I still hope 
that some seed may fall on good cides we 


| In visiting patients in the city, she says: 


_“ My chair passed through a private entrancee by the side of the store that is on | 
the street, and I stepped out into an open court, and passing through another, 
turned to the left into the large ancestral hall, which is the largest and finest of all I 
have seen, Passing through this long room I entered a court and through a door in a 
high wall into another court, and then came to the family room. After passing through 
this and two other rooms, I reached the one occupied by the lady of the house, the sick | 
one I came tosee. Though feeble she rose to receive me in true Oriental style, and 
then seated me beside her. | 

One end of her room is composed of sliding glass windows which open into a smal} 
court with flowers and shrubbery—a pleasant sight; also the beautiful carving of the 
furniture had often caught my eyes while there, but to-day the sickening smell of opium 
from her clothing and breath—even the whole room being tainted with the ts 
caused me to long to step out into the open air, if only for a moment. I could not 
reason with her as at other times about her evil habit, because her mind, generally so 
clear and bright, was somewhat dulled to. day, so I gave careful instructions to the nurse 
about the medicine.” 

‘¢‘ Being weary with my day’s work, I find by consulting my memoranda, that I have 
treated to-day seventy-five patients, But with all the weariness, perplexities and anxie- 
ties in treating this people, it is pleasant to see their confidence, and as a general thing | 
their great desire to follow my instructions. When they ask anything of me that is 
_possiblé, I am willing to use my best efforts ; but some time ago a man was carried in 
and laid down, when on uncovering his face, I found him in the last agonies of death. 
Strange that they should bring the dying to me,” 3 


Surely the account of this day’s work demonstrates this ser- 
vice to be indeed a “labor of love.” 


The Six Pnnciple Baptists held their 215th meeting in Rich- 
mond, R. IL, Sept. 9, 10, and 11, D. L. Bennett, Moderator. The 
sermons, devotional meetings and exhortations are reported to have 
been full of interest and Christian earnestness, but we find no . 
Statistics. 


XXI. DiscipLes oF CHRIST. 
(Vol. VIII., p. 169.) 
Rev. A. MCLEAN, Secretary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Home Strength. 1884. Year's Gain 

Foreign Mission Income. . $41,091.39 $30,269.10 


Women’s B. M. Income. . $14,489.55 | 
-Homeand For. Miss. Income $115,777.78 127,628.82 
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Foreign Force and Results. 


Missionaries,Ordained. - . 15 2 

Natives, Ordained. . . | 3 6 I 

a Teachers & Helpers 6 8 2 
Communicants.. . 1,890 | 1,606 

S.S. Scholars. . . 1,500 1,500 


_ In aggregating this Society’s and the Women’s B. M.’s incomes 
last year we made the whole amount $41,091. Omitting the 
Woman’s B. M.’s income, the F. C. M. Society’s income was 
$27,601.84; and hence its income ($30, 260. 10) is an advance of 
$2,658.26 on the previous year. _ 

Our estimate of communicants, last year, taken from the 
Christian Standard, before the official Report reached us, was 
evidently erroneous. There have been additions to all the mission 
churches, and to some of them large additions, but the total above 
given (1606) i is official, and we hope the tabuler statement of this 
Report indicates the usage of all future Reports. | 
This society has a promising outlook. Its work is enlarging, 
and more men and money are being supplied each year. If the — 
hopeful and earnest spirit of the few could at once become the 
spirit of this whole church of over 600,000 members, we might look 
for results blessed and glorious both at home and in the mission fields 
abroad. This society is now ten years old, and a decennial offering. 
is proposed and should enlist the warm interest of the whole 
church. An earnest writer in the S/andard well says: 


‘‘ The truth is, we have not. put forth a tithe of our strength, Our eficats ought to 
be commensurate with our numbers and resources, and, with the greatness of our plea. 
The present income of the Society is not equal tothe demands upon the treasury, 
The missions already established need to be strengthened. G.L. Wharton has 250,000 

souls in his district; M.D. Adams has 1,000,000; G. W. Jackson has 3,000,000; the 
Japan missions I,000,000 in the Province of Akita. and France and 
mark have many millions who have never heard the truth as it is in Jesus. Dr. Macklin 
will open a mission in China at an early day, The Board wishes to reinforce those who 
are in the field. Japan needs two families besides several young ladies to work among 
the women. India and Turkey and France are pleading for more laborers. All these 


_missions_are-in-need-of-buildings: -The work can not go on as it should without them. 
This ‘Seiaial offering will iahie the Board to answer a few of the most urgent appeals 
that are made and put some of the present missions on a basis of permanent prosperity.’’ 


Cost of Administration, $1,973.76. 
$1,973.76 
Aad, $30,260.10—1,973.76 


Giving an account of his mission field in Central India, the | 
Bilaspur District, Rev. M. D. Adams writes : 


= 6.97 per cent. 


** 2. Its population is I ,126,508, a number simply overwhelming. This population 
is in one of the feudatory States, 198 persons to the square mile. 
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3. It has a class of people known as Satnamis (or true name) that are, owing to 
their abandonment of Brahmanism and caste, open to Christianizing influences. As 
Uhese people are the chief attraction of the district to me, I shall give some of their 
chief characterisfics, These people had their origin about 60 years ago in the preaching of 
the reformer Ghasi [Guru ?]Dass. He prcclaimed onetrue and invisible God, and that only 
He should be worshipped under the title Satnam (true name), that all men were on an 
equality before their Maker, and therefore all classes of whatever creed or color should 
be united in His service and that all caste systems should be abolished, These prin- 
ciples if really adopted, remove them far from Brahmanism and much toward that point — 
where they will be likely to accept the Gospel.” 


In connection with this brief account of chee Sutnamis, the 
following paragraph from the Life of William Carey cannot fail to 
awaken much interest. Of Carey’s first translation of the New 
Testament into Bengali Dr. Smith Says: 


‘«‘ But the first edition was not without its self-evidencing power. Seventeen years 
after, when the mission extended to the old capital of Dacca, there were found several 
villages of Hindoo-born peasants who had given up idol-worship, were renowned for 
their truthfulness, and, as searching for a true teacher come from God, called themselves 
‘‘ Satya-gurus,”’ Vhey traced their new faith to a much-worn book kept in a wooden 
~ box in one of their villages, No one could say.whence it had come; all they knew was 
_ that they had possessed it for many years, It was Carey’s first Bengali version of the 

New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. In the wide and elastic bounds 
of Hinduism, and even, as we shall see, amid fanatical Mussulmans beyond the frontier, 
the Bible, dimly understood without a teacher, has led to puritan sects like (ae, as to 
earnest inquirers like the chamberlain of Queen Candace.”’ 


We hardly need explain that the satya-gurus (true or truth- 
teachers) of the above extract, are the teachers of the Satnamis. 


XXII. Protestant EpiscopaL Cuurcu, 
(Vol. VIII. p. 170.) 


REv, wo. S. Lancrorp, D,D., Ger, Secretary. 


Rev. JosHUA KIMBER, D. D., Assistant Secretary, 23 Bible House, New York, 


Hom’e Strength. | 1884. 1885, Year's Gain. 
Dioceses . . 49 | I 
Missionary Districts . 15. 15 
Bishops and Bishops elect. 66 70 4 

- Priests and Deacons .. . 3645 3717 403 
Churches or Parishes. . . 3047 3450 ae 

Communicants. ..... . 381,894 398,098 16,204 
Foreign Mission Income. . $1 34,981.58 $198,327.94. $63,346.36 
Woman’s Boards’ “ .. 19,530.71 23,820.86 4,290.15 


Property in For. Missions . 232,396.22 231,082.23 | 
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1886. | Foreign Missions tn 1884-1885. 


Foreign Force and Results. 


Missionaries, Ordained - 16 
Medical. . . 3 | 2 
Women... 30 less 
Natives, Ordained .. . 38 39 | I more 
Helpers and Teachers 160 158 less 
2217 2521 | 304 more 
$3321.09 $2139.44 $1181.65 less 


The Spirit of Missions has 5, 80 subscribers, and the smaller 
periodical has 43,876. The former has met its regular expenses and 
paid $2,000 towards the official salaries. The latter has paid its 
expenses and $1,200 towards salaries. | 


Cost of Administration, $15,225.73. Total receipts, $198,327.94, 
less the unexpended balance $34,950.53 = $163,371.41. 


And $15,225.73 
$163,371.41—$15,225.73 
The women of this church contribute very generously. To 


=10.27 per cent. 


Domestic and Foreign Missions, Freedmen and Indians, they give 


$50,221.74 in cash, while to those and other objects they give in 
Boxes and cash enough to make up a total amount of $202,862.35 


XXIII. REFORMED EPiIscopAL CHURCH. 
(Vol. VIIL., p. 171.) 
REv. Wm. R. NICHOLSON, D.D., 2106 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Home Strength. 1884. 1885. 
12 12 
Congregations ....... go go 
$184,000 $152,000 
Church and Educational chia y $1,000,000 $1,009,843 
Missionaries to . 13 
S. Scholars and Teachers . 763 
Communicants ....... 1,655 
Value of Property... ... $13,875 
Missionary Receipts in 2 years 5351.88 


As we have hoped and believed this church is by no means in- 


different to the pressing claims of the heathen, has contributed 


more or less every year hitherto to help in work among the ag 
through other organizations, and at its roth General Council, 


Peoria, IIl., May 27th t to June Ist, 1885, adopted the following 
resolutions, viz. : 
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‘1, Resolved, That the largest sum possible be raised during the ensuing year, to be | 
appropriated, as far as it will go, to sustaining such one of the missions of the ‘ Woman's | 
Union Missionary Society of America for Heathéh Lands,’ or such department of any, 


as shall be found within our means, said sum to be understood as pledged by the several 


parishes contributing thereto. 
2. Resolved, That an earnest appeal be made to all our parishes in the United States" 
and British American dominions, which have not already done this, to establish at once 
‘Mission Bands,’ or parochial auxiliaries, of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, | 
with the specific object of raising funds for the fields selected, and that a// be urged, so 
far as may be found practicable, to concentrate their efforts aad gi ifts for Foreign Work © 
upon that particular mission. 
3. Resolved, That Committee of five, residing in or near New York City, be ap- 
pointed, to organize and carry forward this work, and to keep up the communication 
with the Woman’s Union Missionary Society necessary for the purpose.”’ 


VII.—_FOR THE CHILDREN. 


WHO WILL DIE FOR HER P 


David Ker, in Harper's Young People, tells of a ship founder- 
ing at sea when all on board were driven to the boat as their only 
hope of escape from going down with the sinking vessel : 


«Stand by to lower the boat!” shouted the Captain; and then 
he muttered gloomily to himself,—‘ Its our only chance now.’ 

It was indeed. For three days the French brig St¢. Prerre, 
homeward bound from the Isle de Bourbon, had fought against as 
fierce a gale as ever swept around the Cape of Good Hope. Cap- 
tain and crew had done all that men could do to save the ship, but 
in vain. Their only chance now was in taking to the one boat that 
the storm had leftthem. As Captain Picard turned round from 
giving his orders hefound himself suddenly face to face with a pale, 


delicate-looking lady in deep mourning, who had just come up the 


after-hatchway with a little boy in her arms. 
Poor Madame Lachaux! she might well look worn and sad. 


Her husband had gone home an invalid; her only daughter had 
died a few weeks before; and now, just as there seemed a chance 
ef her seeing home and friends once more, Death in his worst form 
was hovering over herself. | 
Captain Picard broke to her as gently as possible the fatal news 
that sia ship was sinking, and that their only hope was to take to 
the sea in a small boat. At this announcement the poor mother’s 
sickly face grew paler still, and she pressed the child convulsively 
in her arms. | 
“Ma’amselle no fear,” said a huge Senegal negro, emerging 


from the hatchway at that moment ;—“ old Achille and Pierrot take 


t 
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care of her and Monsieur Henri too, —Monsieur Henri, come to 
 Aehille?” 

- He took the child in his arms as he spoke, while a second ne- 
gro cane up to help the captain in lowering Madame Lachaux inte 
the boat, which was so fiercely tossed by the surging waves that 
it was no easy matter to reach it. 
At last the boat was full, and they shoved off. Hardly had 
they got clear of the ship when she gave a violent roll, plunged for- 
ward, rose again, and then, with a sound like distant thunder, the 
-In- rushing water blew up the decks, and down went the doomed 
ship head foremost. 

But those in the overloaded boat soon found that they had only 
exchanged one danger for another. The huge waves that broke 
over her every moment, drenching them all to the skin, filled the 
boat faster than they could bale her out; and crowded together as 
they were, they had no room either to row or make sail. The 
- sailors whispered together and looked gloomily at the lady and her 
party, and at last one was heard to mutter :—_ 

‘‘ Better get rid of them that can’t work than of them that can, 
anyhow.” 

‘Our lives are as precious to us as theirs are to them,” growled 
another. ‘‘ Ifthe boat’s got to be lightened, ¢hey’re the ones to go.” 

_ The captain, who had heard and understood, felt for his pis- 
tol, but it was gone. Several sailors were already on their feet to 
fling the helpless mother and child overboard, when the two gigantic 
negroes stepped between. 

“Look, see, you men,” cried Achille:—‘‘ you want lighten 
boat. Black man heavier than white lady. Suppose you swear let 
-Madame and Monsieur Henri live, I and Pierrot jump overboard !” 

It was all over ina moment. Scarcely had the savage crew, 
moved in spite of themselves, given the required pledge, than the 
brave fellows, kissing their mistress’s hand and embracing little 
Henri with a quiet Good- little master,” headlong inte 
the sea. 


The heroic sities was and made in vain. The boat thus 


lightened could be more easily managed, while the gale began at 
length to show signs of abating. On the following afternoon they 
were seen and picked up by an English schooner, anda few weeks 
more saw Madame Lachaux safe in her husband’s house at Lyons. 

Three months later madame and her sick husband were on a> 
visit to Saint Malo, the fresh sea air of which was thought better 
for little Henri at that season than hot, dusty Lyons. The child 
_and his mother (this time accompanied by Monsieur Lachaux him- 
self) were sitting on a bench under the trees of the boulevard facing 
the harbor, when the lady’ s attention was attracted by a few words 
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that fell from a rough-looking man in a well-worn pilot coat, who 
was talking toa friend a few yards off. 
“ And now that they are here,” said he, as if finishing a story, 


“I don’t know what to do with them, for they don’t even know ~ 


where their mistress lives.” 

“Where did ite Say you picked them up P’ asked his com- 
panion. 
“ A bit to the sou’west of the Cape, hanging on to some broken 
spars that must have floated off from their vessel when she foun- 
dered. When I found out that they were Senegal negroes I offered 
to put ’em ashore there on the way to France; but no, they must 
come home to find their mistress, and I can tell you they worked 
their passage like men. But how they’re to find her, / can’t think, 
for they know nothing except that her name’s Madame Lachaux. 

‘“‘A.nd here she is,” broke in the lady herself, stepping up to 
him. 
A few minutes later the faithful negroes (thus rescued as if by 
miracle from the death to which they had devoted themselves) were 
embracing their ‘littke Monsieur Henri’ with uproarious cries of 
joy; andfrom that day until their death, thirty years later, they 
were the happiest as well as the best- cared for servants in the whole 
south of France.’ 


Let us thank God, dear children, that some human hearts are 
capable of such true greatness and nobility of soul, cherish the same 


principles in our own hearts, and strive to encourage and inspire 
them in all others. 


VIII. RECENT CONVERTS. 


The Gospel in China (Presbyterian) mentions 36 baptisms in China in one 


month. Mr, Tomlinson, C. I. M., mentions baptizing 19 persons in one village. The 


Presbyterian Monthly Record of January reports 26 admitted to mission churches, and 


that for February reports 145. The Norwegian Missionaries near Natal, South Africa, 
report 30 baptisms in one month. 


e 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine tor January reports 30 baptisms, and that for 
February reports 86. 


The Misstonary Journal of January, organ of the So. Baptist Foreign Missions, 
reports 16 baptized, and Bro, Powell mentions ; having baptized 52 in Mexico in the pre- 
vious six months. 


Rev. D. F. Watkins of Guadalajara, Mexico, in a letter of Dec. 16, 1885, speaks of - 


a recent visit to three neighboring towns and of baptizing and —— 40 adults to the 
church, and also baptizing 17 children. 


_ The clerk of the U. P. Mission Presbytery in North India, Nov. roth, ‘reports the 
baptism of 75 adults and 24 children from the 1st of August to that date, making the 
whole number from the first of the year (1885) to Nov. 10, 306 adults and 126 children. 
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Dec. 10o—a month later—he reports 69 adults and 27 children more. Here, surely, is 
very encouraging progress. 

Miss Matthewson, of the China Inland Mission, Sept. 15, 18%5, writes : 

‘We have baptisms every month ; first we had 22, —_ 14, and geste! we had 
6; so you see that the church is increasing fast.” 


_. Mr. Thompson also writes of receiving three new members from ‘many asking bap- 
tism. 


The Missionary Herald ot Jeneary mentions the baptism of 30 adults and 1o chil- 


dren, and that of ne reports 555 and 27 children—g in Japan and the rest in 
Micronesia. 


The Advocate of Missions, organ of M. E. Missions South, mentions 25 accessions 


in Brazil, So. America, and 32 in Indian Territory, 


Bishop Ferguson reports baptizing the King of Cape Palmas, Greeboes and his wife. 


The Rev. Mr. Shaw, of the Irish Presbyterian Church, laboring among the Manchus 
at Moukden, of a recent visit to Djindjow, writes : 


‘The native evangelist, after breakfast, went out to look up the men who wished 
baptism. He returned with one of them—Nee Wang—who gave me the names of six 
or eight others, and later on I obtained still others, making in all fourteen who were 
anxious for Christian baptism, No missionary had ever worked in the neighborhood, 
though it had been visited by passing missionaries perhaps three times, These men had 
all come to believe the doctrine through reading the Scriptures and conversing with two 


Chinese Colporteurs of the British and Foreign Bible Society, laboring under the direc- 


tion of Mr. Harmon, of Moukden, who had been at Djindjow for some months past. 

Wonderful to tell, two of the fourteen were Mohammedans; and yet there are those 

who say that a Mohammedan never changes his religion. .For some two months past 

these men had been holding service each Lord’s-day in the house of one of their number, 

reading the Bible and praying. I saw all who were in the city, one or two being away 

in the country, and was much pleased with some of them. They are nearly all scholarly 
men, as Djindjow is noted for the number of its literary men. * * * On May 30th 

I went to see Mr. Djang, one of the two colporteurs, who was ill—a fine, old Christian 

man, about sixty years of age. He was delighted to see a foreign pastor again, and was 
just able to get off the ‘ kang’ to receive me. He told me about his illness, about the 
many inquirers, and about the men who wished baptism, and then, seeing the large room 
of the inn filled with men and boys who had crowded in to see the foreigner, he began 
then and there to preach to them with great earnestness in spite of his weakness.” 


From the Santhal Mission of the Free Church of Scotland are reported the baptism 
of 16 adults and several children. Some 60 souls at Monrovia were hopefully converted 
when Bishop Taylor was preaching and laboring there a year ago. Of Cape Palmas, 
where also he began a good work, his presiding Elder writes him : aes 


“Tam glad to inform you that the Lord has done great thinggs for us since you 
were here, The revival you started grew very large afterwards. I have never witnessed 
such a fruitful visitation of God’s power unto salvation in such a short time. In about | 
six weeks, 78 souls were converted and 58 united with our church, The most of these 
are young people, nearly equally divided in sex. I am glad to say that the entire num- 
ber went heartily to work, and are still giving much satisfaction. Among the converts 
were three native boys. There seems to be a growing thirst among the native tribes, 
far and near, to have schools established among them, for the education of their children, 
They also much desire the Gospel. I am trying to see my way clear before I attempt 
opening a station, as I desire no failure. I remain, yourstruly, C. H. HARMON.” 


We are glad to see a gracious revival on Samoa has brought some 40 or 50 young 
people into the Niatautu Church. 


From the Foreign Missions of the Disciple Church come reports of 36 recenl 1 ee 
tisms, 
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IX. GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


The late Miss Charlotte Maitland left to the Free Church of Scotland, besides other 
bequests, $5000 each to Home and Foreign _—, and $5000 for conversion of the 


Jews. 


-We see it stated that W. H. Vanderbilt left $200,000 of his large estate to Vander- 
bilt University, $500,000 to six Prot, Episcopal Societies, $100,000 to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, and $100, ooo to the Y. M. C. Association. 


A wealthy farmer has recently given some $11,000 to the Hermannsburg Missionary 
Society, and a lady friend has given it $1200. 


James B, Hay, of Newark, N., J., left $2000 to Lincoln University, we are glad to | 


see, and another friend has given it $1000. 


John Ralskopf, of the Evangelical Association, left $ 300 to its Japan Mission, $100 
to the parent Missionary Society, and $100 to the Orphan’s Home. 


The Chinese in Singapore are reported to have contributed $3,500 to the M. E. 
Mission recently begun there. 


Daniel Jones, Chicago, left $10,000 each to Presbyterian Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, and Hospital. | 


Mr. C. T. Studd, whose brother is now visiting some of our college Y. M. C. Asso- 
ciations, and who gave himself to Mission work in China in connection with the China 
Inland Mission, gave also his property, $500,000, to that Mission. J. Hudson Taylor is 
said to have declined the gift, but Mr. Studd placed it in the hands of Trustees, with 
instructions to pay the interest regularly to the treasury of that Mission. 


A son of H. B. Claflin, at his father’s verbal request before his death, aati given 


$20,000 to the Home Missionary Society, and $25,000 for sreventies of Cruelty to 
Animals. 


The Christian Maories in N ew Zealand have recently contributed nearly $4,000 to 
build a church. 


A friend in New Haven has sent Mr. Moody $2,500 to be used in evangelistic work. 


Mr. John H. Royer, of Williamsburg, Pa., left $2,000 to Lutheran Home Missions. 


# 


$5,000 have been recently given anonymously to the Free ¢ Church of Scotland, to be 


~disseminz “Bib érature. 


Wm. H. Vanderbilt’s executors have already paid $200,000 to Prot. Episcopal Mis- 
sions, Home and Foreign. | 


Sir Moses Montefiore left $150,000 to Charitable Institutions in Jerusalem and Pal- 
estine, and $75,000 for Charities in London and Ramsgate. 


Dr. Scott, of Rutherglenn, Scotland, has paid $60,000 to the Free Church Foreign 


Mission Committee, its annual interest to be used in support of the Missions in India 
and Africa. 


Caspar Auch, of New Orleans, La., is said to have left $300,000 in property to 


Presbyterians for propagating religion. 
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X. FIELD NOTES. 


Carry.—As a rule we leave our readers to find out the good 
things in this REview without our help. But if the length of our 


first article in this number is in danger of leading any one to pass 
_ it by for something shorter, we venture to suggest that he will lose | 
much by doing so; not because of any ability on the part of the 


writer, but because of its facts, and the grand inspiration involved 


in the words, deeds, life and spirit of William Carey. 


BIsHOP HANNINGTON. —We grieve to learn, another despatch 
from Zanzibar, since our article on AFRICA was in type, says that 
“two men, just arrived there from Usegra [Usugara ?] report that 
they saw Bishop Hannington with 50 men of his expedition taken 
out for execution.” When last heard from directly, Bishop Han- 
nington was in serious trouble from threatened famine and desertion. 
He wrote: ‘‘ Starvation, desertion, treachery, and a few other night- 
mares and furies hover over one’s head in ghastly forms, and yet, | 
in spite of all, I feel in capital spirits, and feel sure of results, though 
perhaps they may not come exactly in the way weexpect. Inthe © 
midst of the storm I can say :— 


‘Peace, perfect peace, the future all unknown, 
Jesus we know, and He is on the throne,’ 


_ And now let me beg every mite of spare prayer. You must uphold 
hands lest they fall.- If this is the last chapter of earthly his- 


tory, then the next will be the first page of the heavenly—no blots, 


no smudges, no incoherence, but sweet converse in the presence of 


the Lamb.” We anxiously wait further information. 


Miss TUCKER, the well-known A. L. O. E., long a devoted | 
missionary at Amritsar, India, has recently been so very ill that | 
her life, for atime, was despaired of, but at latest dates there was a 
change for the better. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT in Missions.—The older Missions of the 
M.S. have their Native Church Boards and are gradually taught 


to exercise entire self-control. In the absence of Archdeacon 


Clarke, at a recent Annual Meeting in New Zealand, a Maori cler- 
gyman presided, “ All the members of the Board, including eight 
clergymen, were of the Maori race, and the proceedings were con- 
ducted in an orderly and business-like manner.” One item, among 
others, was a resolution to contribute annually to the Melanesiar 
Mission. 

If the Presbyterian Foreign Missions were self-governing, how 
quickly the Resolution of the Lodiana Mission, xem. con., in Jan, 


1879, would have precluded the whole six years of painful contro- _ 
__versy by the Secretaries, that has agitated and injured the missions 


ever since. 
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CHINESE.— There has been another disgraceful attack on the 
Chinese, at Seattle, Washington Ter. Four of the mobare reported 
to have been shot by government troops—one of.them fatally. We 
are glad to see this much of energy on the part of government. 
Glad also to see that in Eureka, Cal., a suit has been brought for 


$132,000 damages, for loss of property of the Chinese by a mob. 


THE ONE SPECIAL Aim oF Missions.—The following action 
should have the prayerful thought and study of every missionary 
and every missionary organization, and be conscientiously carried 
out in practice in all mission work. 


“ Resolution presented by Mrs. Hume and adopted at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the New Haven Branch of the W. B. M., Nov. 9, 1885. 


WHEREAS, The many benevolent enterprises of to-day unite in active co-operation, 


_ persons of different standards of Christian living; and whereas, in the necessary business 


routine of any organization, there is danger of everlooking the high and true idea of all 
work as a holy service; and, 

WHEREAS, the primary object of foreign missions is to save » souls, and to extend 
and build up the Kingdom of Christ among the heathen; education and the formation 
of a Christian literature being necessary adjuncts of the work : 

THEREFORE RESOLVED: That it is all-important for missionary co-workers, at 
home and abroad, to guard and cherish with fidelity the one grand motive for Christian 


Missions, 


RESOLVED : That we should prayerfully strive to keep prominent the pre-eminent 


‘duty of laboring for individual conversions, for pure and holy living, and emphasize to 


each other the unspeakable blessing of making every gift and every effort a consecrated 


service for our Lord and Master.’’ 


““ Whatever ye do, do it heartily as unto the aod. . 
“* The love of Christ constraineth us,”’ 
“ But David strengthened himself i in the Lord his God.” 


_ We append to this the following letter from one of Bishop 
Taylor’s workers at a point far inland in Western Central Africa. 
It illustrates not only the force of this ‘‘ one grand mciive”’ in these 
workers, but also how the teaching of the children—mission schools 


“x 
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for heathen children—may be made tributary to this ‘‘ one special 
aim” of missions. 


N'HANGUE: IA-PEPO, JULY 29, 1885.—I have my school alongside the Comman- 
dant’s house, a large, old stone building. The school-house is simply a tent-fly sus- 
pended from the side of the outer wall to a pole, and stretched from either side. Under 
this I have taught since Monday, June 29. It is, perhaps, the first protestant school in 
Angola, and the first of the Taylor Mission. The school numbers eighteen little boys 
and girls, some in pretty native dresses, some in little white pants and coats, and others 
with a strip of plaid gingham about their loins. This latter class is the one which inter- 
ests me most, and I endeavor to give them ‘the highest seat.’ We all sit on the ground 
on mats ingeniously woven by the natives, similar to our ‘ matting.’ 

The children, on the average, are bright, and it would surprise you to hear them 
repeat English words and names which they have been taught. 1 know you would like 
to hear them sing ‘ Happy day, when Jesus washed my sins away.’ This is their latest 
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accomplishment, and no heart that has been forgiven could listen to them withort pray- 
ing for the time when they all should know the fullness of the joy of salvation from all. 
sin. 

In addition to the eighteen of my regular scholars, there are Lnchers and ‘ lookers 
on,’ who are learning without intending to. Among these there is aclass who think we 
are English, not Americans, and have the impression that we desire to educate them to 
export them for servants, The slave trade has been carried on to a great extent along 
the Coanza River as far as and beyond this place. 

Already I am considered self supporting. My school of eighteen would afford all 
I personally need, for when we get fully settled here, each scholar will bring something 
in the line of provision, or whatever the parent can afford. By-and-by, when souls are 
born again, and their eyes are opened, from the idea of our cultivating them for English 
servants, into a true understanding of the fact that we have left father and mother, sister 
and brother, houses and lands, to teach them of the great inheritance awaiting ate justi- 
fied, they will then build houses—all we need. 

Iam very much encouraged, and have the same faith in self-supporting mission 
work, though, as the Bishop once said to me: ‘T would nct discourage other mission 
work ; in fact, no doubt other plans have been necessary in other fields.’ 

The Bishop has accepted, as of the Lord, the establishment of self-supporting mis- 
sions as his work, and has gone along, disturbing none, preaching Christ, and not fer- 
sonal plans ; and to-day states his convictions, goes on, prays for a// work, and attends 
to his own busiuess, which the Lord has, evidently, from the success which has followed, 
given him to do.”’ 


BISHOP ESHER ON QUALIFICATIONS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONARY SERVICE,— 
Bishop Esher, of the Evangelical Association, having just returned from visiting its mis- 
sion in Japan, in closing his report, speaks on the subject of missionary fitness and 
qualifications, Recognizing the necessity of sound health physical and mental, he adds 
that candidates selected for the foreign work should have given “ good proof of a spirit 
of self-denial and willingness to work, should be in possession of at least a moderately 
good literary education, being of a practical turn, blessed with strong, sound, practical 
sense, and good, strong eyes, soundly converted, deeply pious, in their conduct since con. 
- version without blame, filled with the love of Christ and the Holy Spirit, no specialists © 
in anything and willing to go to Japan there to live and to die, without leaving promises 
to those at home to pay them visits. Our missionaries whom we yet will send should be 
resolved never to return home. Circumstances require this, and the work demands it. 
This is necessary and fitting to the cause of the Lord. . . . Our missionaries in Japan 
should never be wiling to adopt the custom of occasional home-visiting ; there is no 
need for it in beantiful and healthy Japan.’? Of women workers, too, Bishop Esher has 
some decided views. He says: ‘* The increase uf the number of female missionaries I 
cannot advocate, not even from a financial standpoint. A man and wife will not be as 


reliable, and in-all respects more serviceable to the mission. I hold that the wives of 
our missionaries may perform all the necessary female missionary services on the mis- 
sion, and that they ought to do so, even in case we should hereafter establish boarding- 
schools; and that this would in many respects be more advantageous for the mission.” — 
We have probably a higher estimate of unmarried women workers in foreign missions — 
than this good Bishop has, but as to their number in a given mission a proper balance 
should be maintained. In some missions of our acquaintance so many are employed as 
to complicate and embarrass the work. As tothe services of the wives of missionaries, 
when earnest and effective workers, we estimate them quite as highly as Bishop Esher 
can, and yet in every well organized mission there is still room and need of some truly 


pious and devoted single ladies, Of the /ife-service abroad, as advocated by the Bishop, 
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we are not prepared to gu to the same extent, requiring a determination mever to return 
to the native land; and yet we are convinced the present usage, of such frequent returns, 
is an extreme far more injurious to this work among the heathen, than the good Bishop’s 


would be. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY vs. CHINAMEN.—Rev. George P. Hays, D.D., 
in last year’s Assembly, at Cincinnati, O., offered the following resolution :— | 


“© Resolved, That the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America views with shame and sorrow the adoption by the United States of the 
policy of the exclusion of the Chinese people from our shores simply as a race, when we 
are sending missionaries to China, and asking permission for them and merchants to 


reside in that country; and we shall labor for the early reversal of this barbarous and 
unneighborly policy.”’ 


This resolution was adopted ‘“ by an overwhelming vote.’”’ Let this fact be placed — 


on record to the honor of the Presbyterian Church. But we blush to add, there were 
commissioners in the Assembly, weak and time-serving enough to move its reconsidera- 
tion; and that the Assembly was so lacking in manly and Christian principle as to yield 
the point and throw out this righteous resolution, or allow it to be withdrawn, without 
so much as a record of its having been offered. Can a church so vacillating and 
deficient in manly Christian principle, be used of God effectively in lifting the heathen 
to a higher plane of moral and spiritual life and action? The position taken by some 
in the Assembly, that because the question had been made a political issue the church 
must be silent about it, is utterly untenable. It cannot be -deprived of its moral and 
humane elements by any possible political action, It would be only strict justice if the 
Chinese Government were to reciprocate our national action to the letter, and exclude 
Americans—-sailors, laborers, merchants and missionaries—from its vast and overcrowded 


empire. Such lack of manly moral principle in the church of God allies it too closely 


with the so-called people of God condemned by Christ Himself 1800 years ago. 


Bro. Hays tries to justify himself for withdrawing his timely, eminently proper, 
and righteous resolution, by disclaiming the right to impose the views of a minority upon 
the majority, But is not this just what he is doing in case of every mission he helps 


sustain among the heathen? Are we to say then to the many millions of Pagans and 


Moslems, outnumbering us manyfold, “Gentlemen, we respect your majorities, and with- 
draw, henceforth, all resolutions and efforts to evangelize and win you to a better faith ? 
Alas! for such nerveless submission to wrong because it has numbers and power on 
its side! Bro, Hays, alone, when IN THE RIGHT, is on God’s side, and hence is a 


= 


The very essence and climax of our guilt and shame j in this national enactment ex- 
cluding Chinese laborers from our country, consists in the fact that a majority either 


approve the barbarous act, or, suppressing their humane and Christian principle, pander to 
the unworthy prejudices and selfish aims of an unprincipled minority, 


‘* COWARDICE asks, Is it safe ? “eee asks, Is it tpaliiic.2 Vanity asks, Is it 
popular? But conscience asks, Is it right?” 


L. M. S. CENTRAL AFRICAN MIssion.—Since the recent deaths of Mr, Roxburgh 
and Rev. John Harris on Lake Tanganyiki, Rev. D. P. Jones of Uguha and Rev. Bowen 
Rees, only recently arrived as his colleague, have become so far discouraged as to re- 
sign the service, and are reported on route for England, This leaves but 4 men in the 
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mission, But we are glad to see Capt. Hore and Rev. T. E, Shaw show the true mis- 
sionary spirit and seem ready to hold on to their work at all risks; and that the officers 
of the society in London also call for fresh volunteers, resolved still to prosecute the 
mission. ‘Though the night be dark and long the morning will yet come. 


‘© ARCHDEACON FARRAR.—The Jndependent says Archdeacon Farrar ‘was born in 


Bombay, where his father, the Rev. C. R. Farrar, was stationed as a chaplain of the 
British Army.’ If we mistake not, his father was the Rev. C, P. Farrar, missionary of 
the Ch, Missionary Society in Western India from 1829 to 1847 and well known for his 


Marathi metrical version of the Psalms. He was stationed generally at Nassick.’’— Bom- 
bay Guardian, 

This corresponds with the mention we made of Canon Fartes to our readers some 
months ago, In our mission at Kolapoor we had in our service some years a Brahman 
Teacher, Vishnupunt by name, who had previously been many years in Rev, C. P. 
Farrar’s service at Nassick. V— often spoke of Mr. and Mrs. Farrar, in terms of very 
great esteem; and kept with him a copy of Mr. F’s. metrical version of the Psalms. 


HuMAN SACRIFICES IN INDIA.—A Madras paper states that great excitement pre- 
vails in the villages and ‘towns adjacent to Bustar owing to men being carried off for 
purposes of sacrifice, Men move out in numbers and never venture alone, It appears 
a son was recently born to the Bustar Rajah, and it has therefore been determined that 


a large number of human sacrifices should be made this year at the approaching festivals 


of Radhayathra and Dusserah to the goddess Duntaswari at Duntavada. Reports re- 
ceived by Mr. Turner, the Governor’s Agent at Vizagavatam, from his subordinates, of 
the kidnapping of persons, have Jed that gentleman to investigate the matter, and he has, 
accordingly, been permitted to proceed, escorted by a detachment of police, to Bustar 


- and interview the Rajah. The Government of the Central Provinces has been asked to 
help Mr. ee The practice of offering human sacrifices has been carried on up to 


recently. Lieutenant Hill mentions in his report that in 1838 some 25 or 27 full grown 
men were immolated on the Bustar Rajah setting out to visit the Rajah of Nagpore, and 
in 1842 Captain Macpherson reported that human sacrifices were still performed in 
Bustar, Jeypore, and in the adjoining Zemindaries, In 1861 Captain McNeill, Agent 
to the Governor-General for Suppression of Mehriah sacrifices, reported that a girl was 
kidnapped from Pooroogher Motah and and sacrificed in Jeypore. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF A MISsION,—Mr. Hesse, the editorial secretary of the 


_ Basle Missionary Society, writing us Nov, 20, 1885, says: 


‘The Basle Committee have sent two of their Missionaries to inspect the German 


Colony and the Baptist Mission (English) on the Cameroon, as the Baptists wish to sell _ 


their property there tous. But it is very uncertain yet if we shall take it. We have 
enough work on our hands on the Gold Coast, in India and China, But in Germany 


many good people wish ‘us to undertake this new work,” 


THE Crcxoms in the Bay of Bengal in September is reported to have brought upon 


the eastern coast of Orissa a wave 27 feet high, with such vast sweep and force as to 
devastate some 125 square miles, submerging 150 villages and destroying 5000 people. 


MAHARAJAH DHULIP SINGH—We some time Since referred in this REVIEW to the 


sad shipwreck of his Christian faith by this native Prince, who had resigned his an- 


cestral rights and rule in India, and, accepting a large pension from the British-India 
Government, had come to England, and having purchased large estates had settled upon 


them with a view to permanent settlement. Commenting or this subject, the Bombay 
Guardian says: 
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It is really a fact that the Maharajah Duleep Singh is about leaving England for 
India, and intends turning his back on Christianity and making a profession of his 
faith in the Sikh religion, the religion of his ancestors, He appears to entertain a deep 
feeling of bitterness towards the British Government for not being willing to encourage 
him in unlimited extravagance of expenditure, by paying all his debts. It looks as 


_ though he proposed to avenge himself on a civilization to which he has not done much 


credit, by the course he has marked out for himself. We are very sorry that when he 
joined the ranks of England’s nobility, he adopted a style of living that is only too common 
among the aristocracy, although there are decidedly better types among them. We have 
not much respect for the idea of pleasure that consists in shooting some thousands of 
pheasants in the season, We cannot blame him alone for his unprofitable career ; some 
blame is certainly due to the society into which he was introduced, and which might 
well have sought to lead the young Indian Prince into better conceptions of life. He 
does not wish to come back to India ex n grand sergneur, we believe, but in a rather 
humble and economical way.”’ 


ROMISH MISSIONARIES.—We see it stated that 130 young theological students in 
Paris were recently ordained to go as foreign missionaries, most of them to China, to 
take the place of those who were recently killed by the mobs excited against the French. 


MUHLENBERG Mission.—This industrial Lutheran Mission in West Africa has met 
with a serious loss in the utter destruction of its chapel by a tornado. The native 
church, nine months before, had assumed the salary of its pastor and become self- 
supporting, and all the members at once went to the bush and began to cut and hew 
timber for a new church. The industrial elements of this mission are prominent and 
evince their great value especially in Africa, Bro. Day has recently introduced a steam 
engine to hull coffee, clean rice and grind cane, and evidently with happy results. 


_A CHINESE MISSION TO CoREA.—Two China converts, to be supported by the Foo. 
chow Church, sailed Nov. 1, 1885, to begin a strictly Chinese mission in Corea. Mr. 
Ah Hok, a wealthy Chinese Christian of the M. E, Mission, gave $1,000 to help begin 
the work, and both he and Rev. J. R. Wolfe, of the Church Mission, went with them to 
Corea to establish them in the work. 


EXCHANGE ON New YorkK.—Those of our readers who became interested in our 


discussions, in the early volumes of this REVIEW, showing that if our Mission Boards 
would remit funds to their distant missions in bills on their own treasurers in New York 
instead of on agents in London, they would save interest during all the time occupied 
by the bills in going to the missions and returning to New York, in case of bills on 


London bought in America, and save also the $5 per $1,000 usually paid for them; and — 


in case of bills sent to the missions, drawn on an English agent, as have been the bills 
of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, that they would dispense entirely with such English 
agent, and thus prevent the possibility of such grievous loss as Mr. Rankin, the Presby- 
terian Treasurer, encountered by the failure of his English agent—a loss amounting to 
$48,850.00 at one time—those who remember these discussions, and that the M. E. 


Missionary Society at once adopted the plan proposed and have been reaping its advant- 


ages ever since, while Mr. Rankin employed a new English agent, keeping the funds o¢ 


his Board exposed to another just such loss as he suffered by his former agent, Stuart & 


Co., will now be interested in the fact that already New York has become a centre 
whose bills of exchange are current the world over, quite as popular as London has ever 
been, and speaking of London and other places whose bills of exchange have long been 
current, Hon. Seth Low, ex-Mayor of Brooklyn, affirms in a recent address, that ““ New 
York will soon eclipse them all.”’ : 
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Our Mission Boards being known the world over, and as more reliable than any 
secular Banking House in existence, so that their bills would be more welcome and 
command better rates in foreign money markets than any others, is it not poor economy 
—bad financial management,—in any mission officials who persist in such needless loss 


_of interest, or in exposing, mission funds to the risk of such immense loss, 7 English 


agents, as the Presbyterian Foreign Board suffered ? 


MEDICAL MIsstons.—There is evidently a growing interest in this class of missions 


among the heathen. Besides the new. organization at Chicago, Ill., we see mention of 


a Medical Missionary Association in England, recently placed in charge of an English 
Presbyterian Missionary from Formosa, Rev. James L. Maxwell. This is to be a //ome 
for training Medical students for mission work under the various foreign missionary 
societies, We shall be glad to known more of this Association. 


MISSIONARY MEETINGS FOR PRAYER.—The earnest appeal tothe churches sent out 
by the /xternational Foreiyn Missionary Union, and the stirring paper prepared and 
issued by Mr, Moody's ten days’ Convention at Northfield, both serve to mark the present 
stage of interest in earnest missionary hearts, and serve as trumpet calls to greatly increased 
interest, giving, prayer and effort on the part of the whole church in all its branches, and 
by individual Christians. The call just made by the Church Misstonary Society i in Eng- 
land, for a series of prayer meetings in a hundred and fifty or more different centres 
thromahews that country, to pray, not for funds, but for spiritual gifts and graces in be- 
half of all connected with this work at home and abroad, and for more abundant and un- 
mixed spiritual results of the work itself among the heathen, comes with admirable fit- 
ness at this juncture, and may well be supplemented by a call for similar and simultan- 
eous meetings in America, The time fixed upon in England for this series of missionary 
prayer meetings is from February 8 to 12, Will our missionary friends, accustomed te 
lead in such movements, consider the desirableness of a like series of meetings in this 
country at the same or some other time? That we need God’s help in this difficult 
work of bringing a saving knowledge of the Gospel to the vast masses of the unevan- — 
gelized is admitted. ‘*‘ ASK, AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN UNTO YOU.” Mat. vil, 7. 


MCALL MISsSION IN FRANCE.—The Thirteenth Annual report of the McAIl Mission 
shows a remarkable advance. There are now 94 stations, or halls, with 15,134 sittings. 
The number of religious meetings held during 1884 was 14,651; total attendance, go2,- 
121, Domiciliary visits, 19,465. Scriptures and tracts circulated, 564,253. | Expendi- 
ture, £11,558, 13s. 8d. (about $55,000); balance in hand, £391, 6s. 2d. , 


GIFTs TO BRAHMANS.—AIl gifts to Brahmans in India are regarded as especially 
meritorious and pleasing tu the gods whose earthly representatives these Brahmans are. 
The form or kind of gift more meritorious than any other, is for a wealthy person to give 
to the Brahmans his own weight in gold. This has been done by the successive Princes 
of Travancore, and it is now attracting notice very widely in India, that soon after suck 
gifts the givers have died. So recently as April last the Maharajah of Travancore had 
himself weighed, er balanced in the scales with an equal weight of gold, and gave the 
gold to the Brahmans. Within about three months he died. The Bombay Gurdian 
Says: 


‘It may be but a strange coincidence that Maharajah after Maharajah has survived 


that unique ceremonial but a short time, yet the fact remains that several of the members 


of the sage list have died, as it seemed, when they had every prospect of living for 
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years. On the 2gth of April last, or but little more than three months ago, his late 
Highness — vith the ceremony of the ‘ religious giving away of the weight of a 
man. 99 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN Missions IN INDIAW—A cohtributor, a 
“ Friend of India,’ writes thus in the Presbyterian : 


‘¢ PRAYER FOR OUR MISSIONS IN INDIA,—We earnestly invite all Presbyterians 
- everywherewho love our Holy Redeemer’s kingdom to make earnest supplication to the 
God of all grace for the outpouring of God’s Spirit on our Missions in /wdia. No other 
argument is needed than that, at the end of fifty years of earnest labor, with a large force 
of men and women and great expenditure of money, we have, according to the Minutes 
of the General Assembly, but 930 communicants in all India. We have now employed 
in India 35 American ministers, and of native ministers 16 ordained and 30 licentiates ; 
of lay missionaries, American, 2 men end 53 women, and natives 149—making a very 
imposing force of 250 missionaries supported by our Church in India at an expense [in 
1885 ] of $123,885. Wehavealso in boarding-schools 100 boys and 180 girls; in day-schools 
7,027 boys and 2,943 girls—total 10,250 scholars under instruction. And we are fully 
and thankfully aware that the number of communicants is not always a correct test of 
labor expended. We know that a vast amount of preparatory work has been done in 
the way of teaching and preparing books and tracts, and in missionating the country vil- 
lages and in sowing the seed everywhere, but after all, we know that the grand object 
_ of sending missionaries to heathen lands at all, is the salvation of the souls of the people 

to whom they are sent. Yet, after all the labors of our small army of missionaries, and 
the expenditure of several millions of dollars during these fifty years of cur occupancy of 
the field, we have less than 1000 communicants in India to-day. We joyfully acknowl- 
edge the devotion and consecration and earnest labors of our noble missionaries, men 
and women, (and we believe that there are no missionaries every way more worthy), but 
the mournful fact remains that the Lord has given our Church but few souls in India, 
Far be it from us to raise any question of policy or management. Our only object is ta 
invite all our people to bear our India missions earnestly before God in prayer—not only 
during the Week of Prayer, but at all time—till the Lord in great mercy shall pour the 
Holy Spirit gloriously on our missionaries and the people to whom they preach and 
_ gather thousands into the Church.”’ 


We second this proposal most heartily. Few branches of the 
Protestant Church have a stronger working force in any Foreign 
Mission field, or furnish a larger expenditure for the work; and 
yet the spiritual results, so far as visible, are meagre in the extreme. 
These results are greatly exceeded by those of every other branch 
ef the Church with half the force and expenditure. 


Ord. Ord, Am, Not. Nat. 
Amer. Natives, Women. Helpers. Com'c'ts. 

The Madura Mission, with. . . . . 13 18 19 162 rep’t 2,908 
The Un. Pres. in India have. . | 7 2 13 a 

The M. E, Mission in North India, . 30 25 «63,808 

While Pres., as above, have. . . . 35 16 ie 199° ** 930 


And if we omit the Kolapoor Presbyterian Mission and limit 

the comparison to N. India, we find only 881 communicants! 

The Madura Mission of the Am. Board began in 1834, the same 

year with the Presbyterian Mission in North India; while the M. 
E. and U. P. Missions began about 1857. 

The writer of the above very charitably refrains from raising 
“any question of policy or management.” We are constrained in 

true candor and honesty, to attribute the barrenness of the Presby- 
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terian Missions in North India, the past five years, to the wrong 
policy and mismanagement of the home officials. There is no vir- 
tue in ignoring this fact. The two senior Presbyterian Secretaries 
have kept up a corroding conflict all these years with their mission- 
aries in N. India, persisting in sustaining a missionary whom all his 
brethren in his mission condemned as unworthy to be supported by — 
mission funds, whom their own mission Board had dismissed, and 
whom his own Presbytery, after a long, careful and prayerful trial 
had deposed from the ministry for “/ying, slander, violence and 
fraud.” During these five years of conflict, and enforcement of 
arbitrary power by the two Secretaries, despite the large force of 
missionaries and the expenditure of more than half a million of dol- 
lars, instead of any increase of communicants, there has been a loss 
of 16! The fact of this unrighteous exercise of power by the Sec- 
retaries, in resisting their missionaries and the Presbytery, and 
doing all in their power to destroy the Presbytery, requiring their 
- missionaries and native brethren to leave it on pain of dismissal _ 
_ from service, cannot be concealed, nor can the fact of the terrible 
blight, barrenness and disaster which have rested on the missions 
in consequence. The part of candor, of honesty, and uprightness 
in the fear and love of God, is to admit these facts, and derive from 
them lessons of wisdom, for these and all other mission officials, to 
be utilized in the future conduct of foreign missions. 


XI. LOVE TOKENS. 


DEBTS OF MISSION BOARDS,—“ It seems to us that often at any rate they are un- 


-avoidable.’’ ‘There must be a debt and the board is not to blame for it.” —J//ustrated 
Christian Weekly of Sept. 1885, p. 455. 


We believe such debts are unscriptural and damaging to the work of missions, and 
hence we much regret to see this Christian organ encouraging or justifying them. If 
mission Boards and Secretaries will cease to meddle with the thousand details of ex- 
pense in the internal working of foreign missions, leaving them entirely to the mission- 
aries on the ground, who are a thousand times better fitted to control them ; they need 
only deduct from the carefully. estimated income of the year the fixed salaries and un- 
varying items, and divide the balance to the different missions, to be sent monthly or | 
quarterly during the year, and the missionaries thus knowjng in advance the exact 
- amount they may use in these subordinate details, can gauge their work accordingly, 
making no appeals to home officials for larger grants, diminishing greatly official cor- 
respondence, relieving many home officials of their occupation, and presenting to the 
churches and Christians the grand progress of their work, and love to Christ and souls, as 
the motive for giving, instead of the burden of old debts. 


“ HARD TO GET INTO INDIA!" ‘For the first 40 years one-half of the work of the 
Am. Board was among the [Am.] Indians. Fields for work were then in demand. It 
was hard to get into India, and attention was turned. to the Sandwich Islands.”’ Rev, 
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Dr. N. G. Clark, Sec. It is with great deference to our old and able mission secretaries 
that we read such statements in their published utterances; and yet we are entirely un- 
able to reconcile them with the facts of the cas¢. Did not Christ open the whole world 
to the church from the date of the Great Commission? And if hindrances from human 
governments and rulers are referred to, were not all the millions of British India and 
Ceylon entirely open to Christian missionaries after 1814 ? 

‘* As late as 1830 only 225,000 people were accessible,” says Dr. Clark. What 
possible confirmation of this can Dr. Clark give us? 


EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION’S MISSIONARY ComMITTEE.—Is not your action of 
Nov. 11, 1885, a little hasty, good brethren? Do you not give undue advantage by 
such action, to your church organ and its editor? The proceedings of Mission Boards, 
like those of other bodies, must rest on their own intrinsic merits, not on any claims of | 
dignity and authority. 


VALLEY OF THE AMAZON.—* Not a single evangelical missionary in the immense 
Valley of the Amazon, and a gospel sermon never preached there.”— Baptist Missionary 
Magazine. 


This statement did not originate with the above magazine. We have seen it in a. 
score or more of our exchanges, passing the rounds. All who desire accuracy should 
know it is a mistake. At Para is a missionary and his wife, most earnest and courageous. 
workers, and south of that station is another, within the limits of the Va'ley, while mis- 
sionary efforts for the Indians have been prosecuted far up the Amazon and some of its 
affluents, particularly the Pxrus, and from the bordering territory missionaries have 
crossed the Valley on their evangelical tours preaching constantly as they travelled, 


‘¢ A DENOMINATIONAL QUARREL.”’—Dear Bro. Gracey, missionary editor of the 
Northern Christian Advocate, speaks of the conflict between the two senior secretaries 


of the Presbyterian Foreign Board and its missionaries in North India as a ** denomina- 


tional quarrel.”” How can a quarrel between Presbyterian secretaries and Presbyterian 
missionaries be a denominational quarrel? Should the secretaries of the M. E. Mis- 
sionary Society insist on re-appointing and supporting a missionary whom their church | 
authorities had deposed from the ministry for “ying, slander, violence and fraud,” and — 
whom all his brethren of the same mission had declared unworthy to be supported with 
mission funds, would he call it ‘a denominational quarrel”? ? 

We did not mean to complain of any “ z7us/zce,’’ but to remind our r brother of his 


misapprehension. If he judged “unjustly,” the injustice was done to himself, in ventur- 


ing an opinion without reading and informing himself of the facts involved. 


A RIGHT PRACTICE.—“ J mever say in private what I am not ready to have 
published, and then either to defend or retract, as the case may be.’’— Dr. Craven. 

How much nobler and more Christian this practice than for a band of missionaries 
to write their views on a question of common and public interest, and afterwards com- 
plain of a brother for using them in print, and virtually retract them by acts, though not 
frank and manly enough to retract them in words ? 


XII. THE FURRUKHABAD BRETHREN AND DR. ALLISON. 


Rev. James Allison, D.D., of the Presbyterian Banner, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. in his issue of Feb. 3, 1886, writes : 
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Mr. WILDER IN INDIA. 


*‘ Rev. Royal Gould Wilder, for a time a missionary in India, now residing at 
Princeton, N. J., issues a publication styled the ‘ Mission Journal,’ which, while it con- 
tains a good deal of information, always appears to say, ‘ What I don’t know about 
Foreign Missions is not worth knowing. ’ Mr. Wilder, lest he might not otherwise be 
noticed, has made a specialty of attacking the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions,. 
and especially Secretary Dr. John C. Lowrie and the late Secretary Dr. David Irving. 
The last number of his ‘ Missionary Journal’ has a violent attack onthe Board. But we 
have just received the action of the Furrukhabad Mission, India, where the Banner has 
a number of ,readers, which contradicts 77 ¢oto Mr. Wilder’s assertions, and leaves him 
in a bad plight before the Church and the world. We publish the following : 

From the Minutes of the Furrukhabad Mission, adopted at their 27th annual meet- 
ing, convened at Allahabad, Nov. 12th, 1885 : : 

‘Whereas, The officers of our Board, and especially Drs, Lowrie and Irving, have 
been charged by one, who, some years ago, was a missionary in India, with using their 
official positions to force the missionaries in India to act contrary to their own convic.- - 
tions and judgment; and whereas this charge is without foundation, and does great in- 
justice to the Board and its officers as well as to the missionaries, we feel it our duty to_ 
put on record the following brief statements : 

i No officer of the Board has ever in any way, direct or indirect, ‘ aaiiel to use his 
official position to force us to adopt his views, and we have always felt at perfect liberty 
to express ourselves freely in reference to the acts of the officers of the Board. We have 
exercised that liberty again and again as freely as we would in commenting on the official 
acts of one another in the field, and never, have we in any way been made to feel that. 
we were transcending our right. The members of the Board assign us a sum for our 
yearly expenditure, and practically give us liberty ro use it according to our discretion. 
Our salaries and allowances have never been interfered with in the least. The location 
and work of each missionary are settled by a majority vote of the missionaries, and the 
Board has never interfered with any- decision on such subjects. 

In a word we have full liberty to direct all our internal affairs according to our own 
judgment, and the memory of the oldest of us does not recall an instance where the 
Board or any of its officers have dictated to us any course of action either in their public 
or private correspondence. We feel almost ashamed to put this on record, but this charge 
- against the Board, and especially against Drs. Lowrie and Irving, has been made sO 

publicly and persistently for yearsthat we cannot remain silent any longer. Indeed our 
very silence has been turned by the author of these charges into an argument to prove 
that the missionaries were afraid to speak out. We remained silent because we thought 
the charges bore on their face their best refutation, but some have misinterpreted our 
silence, and we now in the most solemn manner protest against the continuance of these 
charges. Nor do we mean to be led into a wordy and barren controversy. We now, 
once and forever, declare our entire confidence in the Board and our special love and 
regard for Dr. Lowrie. We sorrow that towards the close of a life of unique usefulness 
_ he should be subject to such indignities.’ 


A more complete vindication of the Board and its secretorien could not be presented.’ 


Our narrow limits allow but few words now in recognition of 
this lengthy dove token. 


We are glad these brethren have “ spoken out’’; but sorry 


they have not in true Christian manliness attached their names, or 
at least the official signatures, to their action. . Thinking the lack 
of this usual official certification of the accuracy, completeness and. 
reliability of the reported action of a deliberative body might be a 
mere dialect we wrote Dr. Allison: 


PRINCETON, N. ve Feb. 10, 1886, 
Rey. JAMES ALLISON, D. D., Editor Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


My DEAR BROTHER My attention has been called to your use of my name, in- 
your issue of 3rd inst., in connection with what you call ‘‘ the action of the Furrukhabad 
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Mission, India.’’ I notice that action, as you give it, hasno official signatures. As it is, 
mot customary for any deliberative body to publish its action without such official signa- 
ures, their absence in this case seems to be an unhappy omission. If it occurred through 
your own oversight, will you please supply the deficiency in your next issue, If, by 
any possibility the official signatures are not appended to the action sent to you, please 
feturn it to your correspondent and have the official names appended as soon as possible, 
Be so kind, also, as to give this note to your readers in your next issue. Yours 
Respectfully, R. G. WILDER, 


To this came the following : 


Presbyterian Banner. 
| PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 11, 1886. 
Rev. R. G. WILDER. 


‘DEAR BRo:—When newspapers publish for the information of the public the 


proceedings, or any part of the proceedings, of any ecclesiastical or other body, it is not 
usual to append the names of the officers, nor is it necessary. All that is required is 
to state precisely what was done, as we have in the article to which you refer. And 
that our report is a true copy of the action, in that particular, of the ** Furrukhabad Mis- 
sion,’’ we have the strongest reason to believe. Yours Truly, 


J. ALLISON & Co. 


Can any one fancy what motive induces these dear brethren in 
India, and their officers even, to wish to keep hid in this way ? Are 
they ashamed to let their names be seen in connection with this 
action? Dear old Dr. Ashbel Green used to say of the agents of 
this sacred work, that “ they ought to practice no concealment.” 
Bro. Allison hastens to vouch for them, but with so little 
knowledge of the facts we have published that he does not even 
know the name of our publication. — 
The plan and purpose of these Furrukhabad brethren to keep 
hid, prompts us to look into the records to see who, and how many, 
they are. The Board’s Report of 1885, the year of this action, 
gives the names of eleven American missionaries as constituting its 
Furrukhabad Mission,—/wo of these in America. Of the mine in 
India, wo young brethren had just joined the mission, and, if as 
prudent as we trust they are, they are not yet ready to vote at all 
on any important question. Of the seven remaining Furrukhabad 
members we have no right to assume that all voted, much less that 
all voted for this action. How many voted against it we are not 
told. Four, a bare majority, could have carried it. Mr. Woodside, 
the deposed minister, is one of them, and if he was chairman or 
secretary, this might be a reason for withholding official names 
from the published action; and if his voice and influence carried 
tthe action, perhaps we ought not to wonder no one of the other 
brethren was willing his name should appear with it. 
All should know there is another mission of the American 


Presbyterian Foreign Board in North India, called the ‘“ Lodiana_ 
Mission.’ Wow many Americans are members of this mission? 


In the same Report of 1885 we find the names of fwenty, all there 
un the mission. | 
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What is the relation of these two missions—Furrukhabad and! 
Lodiana—to each other and to this “corroding conflict” prosecuted! | 
by the two mission secretaries, six long years, against these twenty” 
Lodiana brethren ? 

1. Lodiana is the mission with which Mr. W. was connected: 
up to the time he was tried and deposed by his Presbytery ; and, in- 
deed, all his previous life in India, so far as we know. Is it not 
evident, then, that these Lodiana brethren are the ones to be best 
and most intimately acquainted with Mr. W. and his manner of life 
and labor in India? 

2. It was this Lodiana Mission which, in January 1879, adopted 
nem. con. the Resolution declaring, with manifest tenderness and 
reluctance, and yet with the strong conviction of positive Christian 
duty, that Mr. W. was so engrossed in his tea-plantations and 
secular business, and did so little mission work, that it was not 
right to support him from mission funds. This Resolution they 
sent, in true Christian manliness, to the two secretaries in New 


York for the information of the Board. Bro. Lowrie gives this 


Resolution in his partisan paper, and he himself is our witness that 
he opposed the views and resisted and disallowed this action of the 
Lodiana brethren, and enforced his own views in opposition to theirs. 
(See the three editions of Bro. Lowrie’s paper, p. 12 in Ist ed., p. 17 
in that of 1885.) _ 

3. In the autumn of that same year, 1870, the Roard dismissed 
Mr. W. without any trial. (See Report of 1880, p. 46.) Had 
this been done in deference to the Lodiana brethren or their 
resolution, the officers might now urge that they did it in compli- 
ance with the views of their missionaries. But Bro. Lowrie had 
explicitly disallowed and rejected that Resolution long before, nor 
do we find any evidence that in dismissing Mr. W. without trial, 
they consulted any one of their missionaries in India. 

Did not this arbitrary act of the two secretaries force their 
views upon Mr. W. and all in the Furrukhabad Mission or else- 
where who sympathized with him ? 

4. When the Board dismissed Mr. W. in the fall of 1879, his. 
trial by his Presbytery was pending, and c:me on in February 1880. 
On that long, careful, prayerful and solemn trial, three of the old- 
est and ablest men of the Lodiana Mission, Rev. Drs. Morrison, 
Newton and Ullmann, assisted Mr. W.’s Presbytery, and an able 
brother of the United Presbyterian Mission, by appointment of the 
Presbytery, did his best to defend Mr. W., and yet by the unani- 
mous verdict of all, not excepting his defender, Mr. W. was deposed 
from the ministry for lying, slander, violence and fraud. 

___Mr. W. was thus deposed in Feb. 1880. (See minutes of his. 


Presbytery.) He was received by the Furrukhabad Presbytery in 


1882, in direct violation of the Presbyterian standards, which forbid 
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any Presbytery to restore a deposed minister but the Presbytery 
which deposed him. rom february 13650 to April 1552, 2 years 
and 2 months, Mr. W. remained deposed. Was it right, by law or 
Gospel, for the Presbyterian non-ecclesiastical Board or secretaries 
to support such a man during these years from mission funds ? 

5. During most of ‘these years Dr. Lowrie was writing letters 
and circulating his partisan papers among these Furrukhabad mis- 
sionaries, and then among the Lodiana brethren, letters and papers 
impeaching and condemning Mr. W.’s Presbytery and the faithful old 
missionaries of the Board, Drs. Newton, Morrison and Ullmann, for 
assisting in the trial, stating his (Dr. Lowrie’s) wish and purpose 


that Mr. W. should leave his Lodiana Mission and become con- 


nected with the Furrukhabad Mission and Presbytery, and thus 
bringing the full force of his influence, position and authority to in- 
duce the Furrukhabad brethren to receive the deposed Mr. W.. 
Was here no undue pressure and force brought, by these secretaries, © 
to bear on these missionaries ? Why did ‘the Furrukhabad Pres- 
bytery, notwithstanding Dr. Lowrie’s wish and influence, and his 
actual re-appointment of Mr. W., still delay nearly two years before 


_ receiving the deposed Mr. W. 


6. In opposing and resisting the action of Mr. W.’s Presbytery, 
‘did not Dr. Lowrie use his official position to force the missionaries 


in India to act contrary to their own convictions and judgment? | 


7. In the actual re-appointment of this deposed man was there 
not an attempt to force his views on those missionaries ‘“ contrary 
to their own convictions and judgment?” | 

8. In sending back, at the expense of the churches, this deposed 
Mr. W. to the very missionaries who had deposed him and to the 
‘twenty men of the Lodiana Mission who had condemned him as 
unfit to be supported from mission funds, was there no forcing of 
their views on those missionaries by these two secretaries ? 

When these two secretaries wrote to Drs. Morrison, New- 
‘ton and Ullmann, “you had no business there,” as consultative 
members of the Presbytery on the trial of Mr. W., were they not 
‘trying to force their views on those three brethren _— their 
own convictions and jugdment ? . 

10. When these two secretaries sent their “ ultimatum ” to the 
missionaries of the Presbytery which deposed Mr. W., requiring — 


them to leave that Presbytery and join others on pain of dismissal 


from the Board, directing their mission treasurer to pay their pas- 
‘sage to America, if they so elected, were they not forcing their 
views on those missionaries contrary to their own convictions and 


judgments? 


11. In so using their official position and authority as to con- 
strain some of those Lodiana missionaries, even, to act contrary to 
‘their own convictions and judgment as recorded by their own 
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hands; even making them agents for constraining native brethren 

to leave the Presbytery which deposed Mr. W., or be dismissed from 
- mission service, were not those secretaries forcing their own views 

on those missionaries, and their native brethren also ? 


Alas, dear brethren of the Furrukhabad Mission! We gladly 
give all proper weight to your action in your own behalf, whether 
your number taking this action be four or five. But you cannot 
speak for the rest of your brethren, whose testimony against the 
wrong-doing of these secretaries is on record, filling most of the 
volume of 116 pages. In delaying, as you did, nearly two years 
after Dr. Lowrie reappointed and sent back Mr. W. to you, before 
you received him, whether you were influenced by a sense of the 
wrong involved in violating the standards of your church by receiv- 
ing him, or whether it took all that time for Bro. Lowrie’s specious 
reasoning and official position and authority to convince you it 
would be safe to violate the Church’s standards in this case, we 
know not. Even if your views and sense of right and justice were 
active and correct at first, and you changed them and adopted Bro. 
Lowrie’s after being so long under the pressure of his views and 
official position, and after considering, too, the immense advantage 
of being in favor with the secretary in such position and power, 
when men so change their views we do not expect them to publish 
the fact, even if they are fully conscious of it. But surely none of 
you can forget the fact that in trying to justify your act in receiving 
the deposed Mr. W., the best reason you mentioned (bad as that 
was) is that Bro. Lowrie (the Board acquiescing, we presume,) had 
— reappointed him. (See minutes of Synod of India, pp. 213 and 217.) 
— By this very reason which you urged, do you not stand convicted, on 


your own testimony, of having recewed Mr. W. unaer the official 
influence and authority of Bro. Lownie ? 


Bro. Allison says you ‘ contradict 7 ¢ofo Mr. Wilder’s assertions.’’ Do you? 


(1) We assert that Dr. Lowrie disallowed the action of the Lodiana Mission 
declaring Mr. W. unfit to be supported by mission funds. Do you deny it? © 

(2) We assert that these Secretaries dismissed Mr. W. in the fall of the same year, 
1379, without any trial. Do you deny it? 

(3) We assert that they condemned and resisted the action of Mr. W.’s Presbytery 
in deposing him. Do you deny it? 

(4) We assert that they blamed their old and faithful missionaries, Drs. Morrison, 
Newton and Ullmann, for assisting Mr. W.’s Presbytery in his trial. Do you deny it? 

(5) We assert that they required the missionaries of Mr. W.’s Presbytery to leave 
it, or leave the Board and their life-work in India, directing the mission Treasurer to 
pay their passage to America, if they should so elect. Do you deny it? ae 

(6) We assert that they brought such pressure on some of those Lodiana mission- 
aries who condemned Mr, W. and condemned the Secretaries (see printed “ correspon- 
dence”) for reappointing Mr. W. when deposed, that one of them, at least, became 
their agent for compelling the native brethren to leave Mr. W.’s Presbytery, on pain of 
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dismissal from mission service; and actually dismissed one native brother (we know not 


_ how many more) who declined to leave it, Do you deny this assertion ? 


(7) The Board and its secretaries being non-ecclesiastical agents of the Church, we 
assert that, in resisting and annulling the action of Mr. W.’s Presbytery, these Secretaries 
usurped and exercised ecclesiastical power and authority which did not belong to them. 


- Do you deny this? 


(8) In thus resisting and trying to destroy Mr. W.’s Presbytery, all whose preroga- 
tives and acts they had duly accepted and sustained more than 40 years, in accordance 
with the covenant of their Board and General Assembly with the Mission Board and 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterians, in 1837, (see Dr. Ashbel Green's Historical Sketch 


Of Presbyterian Missions, closing pages)—we assert that these Secretaries violated that 


covenant, and brought upon themselves the sin and guilt of covenant-breakers, and thus 
brought shame and dishonor also, not only on their Foreign Board, but upon their Gen- 
eral Assembly and the whole Church. Can you deny this? | 

(9) We assert that for five years past, while their conflict with their missionaries in 
North India has been raging so fiercely, the work in both your missions has been so 
blighted and barren that the last Annual Report of the Board shows your total communi- 
cants to be 16 /ess than they were at the beginning of these five years! And this, while 
you have had, all these five years, a very large mission force—the number in the last 
Report being 30 Am. Men, 46 Am. Women, !6 ordained Natives, and several hundred 
native Helpers and Teachers, altogether expending more than half a million dollars. 
Do you dc~y this assertion ? | 

Are not the facts of this case sad enough, dear brethren, to bring us all to our knees, 
to make us plead with God in many tears that he will restrain our Boards and Secreta- 
ries from such arbitrary acts and power; that He will lead our General Assembly to _ 


_ adopt measures to remove from it and from our beloved Chureh the deep dishonor, in- 


volved in these arbitrary acts and violated covenant, and save this blessed work in India 
from such terrible loss and damaye in future? Your action, dear brethren, does not 
deny these things. Bro. Allison quite misapprehends it. It spends its whole force on 


_ Mr. Wilder personally, not on the facts he has published. These facts abide, and, once 


known, need not our testimony. If you could lie hid in ambush and take us off at a sin- — 
gle shot, and then so cover your tracks as never to be suspected, these stern facts would 
still remain. Such usurpation of ecclesiastical power by the non-ecclesiastical Board 
and Secretaries of the Presbyterian Church cannot be kept hid. It stands fully disclosed 
before God and men, 


We are conscious of no unkind feelings, dear brethren, towards you or Bro. Lowrie. 


We publish the painful facts of this whole case, the unrighteous acts of the Secretaries _ 


and of your Furrukhabad Presbytery, not in anger, but in deepest sorrow. We are sorry 
you did not, in publishing this action, state frankly your #ames and number, and thus 


have prevented the inference, now inevitable in many minds, that you thought and hoped 


the great mass of American readers of it, ignorant of the existence and relations of the 
two missions, would accept your action as expressing the action of a// the Board’s mis- 
Sionaries of both Missions in North India, instead of being only the action of your small © 
Furrukhabad Presbytery which received the deposed Mr. W. in violation of your church 
standards, and with no plea to extenuate this wrong-doing more valid than the poor 
excuse that Bro. Lowrie had reappointed him, But may the dear Lord forgive you, 
brethren, and our earnest prayer to God is that he will so overrule these acts and facts, 
and give them such weight in the minds of Christian men and churches, that the con- 
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duct of foreign Missions shall be changed, the missionaries and their church courts 
abroad shall become self-governing, as free from arbitrary dictation and control by secre- 
taries as are the ministers and church courts in christendom. If this work of God among 
the heathen is to move on with such force and momentum as to give hope of its accom- 
plishment, it must not be subjected to such terrible and needless loss and damage from 
official interference. Devoted men in the work must be allowed to plan and execute 
with the full knowledge and sound judgment derived from experience and intimate 
acquaintance with the people whom they seek to win to Christ. 


We send this paper to Bro. Allison & Co. Feb, 25, trusting his impartiality, 
Christian manliness and moral sense will prompt him to give it to his readers in the 
next issue of his Banner. 


XIII. MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES. 


Miss EmMILy L. SPOONER, returning from European Turkey, reached Boston May 


5, 1885. Having sailed from America —— 9, 1882, Miss S. has been absent _— 2% 
years. 


REV. AND Mrs. WILLIAM S. AMENT returned to America May 16, 1885. ollns 
sailed Oct. 11, 1879, for China, they have been absent 5 years and 7 months. 


Rev. Lucius O, LEE, returning, reached New York May 16,1885. Having sailed 
July 17, 1880, he has been absent 4 years and 10 months. 


REv. L. H. ADAMs and wife returned to Turkey Aug. 30, 1879, and came = in 
May 1885, absent 5 years and 9 months. © 


REv. SAMUEL D. Fercuson, from Cape Palmas, Africa, reached New York “a 
16th, having come to receive consecration as Missionary Bishop. 


REv. AND Mrs. Ws. S. SAYRES, returning from China, reached America May 19, 


1885. Having sailed for China Oct. 1, 1878, they have been absent from America 6 
years and 7% months. 


| Mrs. M. E. ForD AND Miss ForD have returned to this country. They sailed for 
Syria Mission Sept. 10, 1881, absent from America some 3 years and 6 months. 


Miss BERRY has returned from China. Having sailed in the spring of 1883, she © 
has been absent from America about 2 years, 


REv. J. H. JUDSON has returned. Having sailed for China Oct. 27, 1879, he has 
been absent from America about 5 years and 6 months. 


Miss ANNA SCHENCK sailed for Persia Sept 8, 1877, and has er returned after 
an absence of some 8% years. 


Miss VAN DuZEE has returned, after tie the same absence. 


Miss SusAN P. BLAKE sailed for Turkey March 31, 1881, returned June 20, 1885, 
_ absent 4 years, 2 months and 20 days. 


REv. AND Mrs. JAMES H. PETTEE, and Miss MARTHA J. BARROWS returned from 


Japan July 19, 1885. Mr. and Mrs, Pettee sailed for Japan Oct. 1, 1878, absent 6 pent 
9% months, 


Dr. AND Mrs. Epcar W. ALEXANDER (see Pres. Monthly Record of Sept.) are 
reported in America. They sailed for Persia August 10, 1882, absent about 3 years. 


REV. AND Mrs. J. R. ALEXANDER, U. P., from Egypt, reached New York August 
26, 1885. Having sailed in 1875, they have been absent about 10 years, 


REV. J. N. CusHinc, D.D., from Rangoon, Burmah, reached America June 11, 1835. 


REv. E. W. Ciark, of Molong, A Assam, reached New York August 2, 1885, after 
some 17 years’ absence, | 
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REV. AND MRS. J. E. RoGERsS, from Persia, and REV. AND MRs. J. Houston, from 
Brazil, reached U, S. in Sept., 1885. Mr, and Mrs. Rogers sailed for Persia Aug. 10, 
1382, absent 3 years. 

REV. JOHN WHERRY, of Peking, Rev. HUNTER CORBETT, of Chefoo, REv.-S. W. 
€urTIS, of Chili, with their families, also Rev. D. W. FRAZIER, from West Africa, re- 
turned to America in Sept. or Oct., 1885. Mr. Frazier sailed for his mission in Liberia 


in August, 1883, absent 2 years. Mr, and Mrs. Wherry sailed for China Sept. 1, 1878, 


absent 7 years. 


REV. AND Mrs. C. KILBON arrived in Aug. 22; REV. AND Mrs. 
BROWN, and REv. AND Mrs. W. C. DEWEY, Aug, 23; Miss Puce L, CULL, Aug. 


28; Miss C. H. PRATT, Aug. 29 and DR. AND Mrs. D. M. B. THOM, Sept. 4, 1885, | 


all ten missionaries of the A. B.C. F.M. Rev. and Mrs. dete sailed for Turkey 
Sept. 19, 1877, absent 8 years. 


The Presbyterian Record of Dec. reports arrivals the previous month of REV. AND 
Mrs. MERWIN, from Chili, J. F. and Mrs. Houston, from Brazil, 1. H. and Mrs. 


@ANDOR, from Bogota, O. H. and Mrs. CHAPIN, from China, E. S. and Mrs. STURGE, 


M.D., from Siam, W. H. and Mrs. ROBINSON, from West Africa, and MRS. THos. E. 
OGDEN, from West Africa. Of these, 


-MR. AND Mrs. MERWIN sailed for Chili April 30, 1878, but came home to the U. 
S. and having spent about a year, returned to Chili last March. e 


Dr. STURGE sailed for Siam Aug. 8, 1880, absent some 5 years. 

Mr. CANDOR went to Bogota, Colombia, in the Fall of 1882, absent 3 years, 
Mr. AND MRs. ROBINSON sailed Oct, 12, 1881, absent about 4 years. 

MR. AND Mrs. CHAPIN sailed for China in Oct. 1882, absent about 3 years. 


Rev. AND Mrs. Davip THoMpsoN have returned from Japan. They sailed for 
Japan, after a visit in America, in 1872, absent 13 years. | 


REv. AND MRs. W. S. SaGE reached America Dec, 4,1885. He was quite broken 
in health by the African fever and a malarial affection of the brain. They sailed for 
Africa Oct. 6, 1883, absent 2 years and 2 months, 


Mrs. Dr. KRECKER, after 9% years of service, has just returned to America with 
her children, from the Japan Mission of the Evangelical Association. Dr, KRECKER, 
her husband, died in Japan nearly three vears ago. | 


REV. AND Mrs. M. L. Gorpon, D.D., of the Japan Mission, Am. Board, reached 
America Dec. 19, 1885. iia sailed for Japan Oct. 1878, they have been absent 7 
years and 2 months. 


Revs. D. P. JONEs and BOWEN REEs, from Uguha, Central Africa, reached London 
Dec. 30, 1885. Mr. Rees sailed June 11, 1884, absent from England one year anda 
half. Mr. Jones sailed May 17, 1882 , absent from England 3% years. 


XIV. SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Dr. NATHAN SITEs, M. E., sailed for Foochow, China, Oct. 31, 1885. 


Rev. E. P, GILMAN, Presb., Oct. 17, and Miss MATTIE Noyss, Oct. 31, sailed for 
€anton, China. 


MR. and Mrs. E, G. PHILLIPS, returning, Miss E. C. BOND and MIss STELLA. H, 
MASON, sailed for Tura, Assam, Nov. 21, 1885. 


Miss L, E. RATHBUN aad MRs. H. W. HANCOCK, returning, and Miss HATTIE 
RHINNEY, sailed for Burma, Nov, 21, 1885. 


Rev. and Mrs. JOHN NICHOLS, Luth., sailed for India, Nov. 21, 1885. 
~ Rev, and Mrs, ALEXANDER CRUIKSHANK, U. P., sailed for Old Calabar, October 
21, 1885. 
Miss SLEsSOR sailed for the same LU: P, Mission (Old Calabar) Nov. 11, 1885. 
REv. and Mrs, JAMEs LUKE reached Calabar Sept. 14, having sailed Aug. 19, 1885. 
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Dr. Joun Lanc sailed from Liverpool for Formosa Sept. 9, 1885. 


“Misses J. D. Ropertson, L. E. HIBBERD, E. Jongs, C, P. CLARK, S. 
Miss JACOBSON and Mrs. Eriksson, C. I. M., sailed for China, Nov. 18, 1885. 


Rev, Y. W. RoBErRTs, of the Vey Tribe, and — of Lincoln University, has 
sailed for Liberia. 


REV, J. G. Paton, returning to the New Hebrides, sailed | in Nov. 1885, 


Dr. and Mrs. PRINSKI SCOTT, returning, and Mi ses CHRISTINA CAMPBELL, sailed 
recently for the Smyrna Medical Mission of the Scotch Church. 


'~ Miss M’GILLEWIE, for Calcutta, Miss ALEXANDER, for Poona, and Miss LETITIA 
BERNARD, B. D., of the Ladies’ Association for Foreign Missions, sailed recently, the 
latter to engage in Medical Work for Women. 


Rev. and Mrs. C.D. DANIEL, REV. and Mrs. E. A. PUTHOFF and MIss EVERETT, 
sailed Dec. 5, 1885, for the Baptist Mission in Brazil, So. America. 


REv. and Mrs, . R. THOMAS RYAN, REV. and Mrs. D. W. HERRING and MIss 
McCown, sailed for the So, Baptist Missions in China, Dec. 9, 1885. 


Misses Louisa RANF and JULIA ZIMMERMAN, for Burhanpur, India, and ROBERT 
L. Harris, for Liberia, Africa, all three Free Methodists, sailed Nov. 7, 1885. 


BisHop and Mrs. Fow.er, with Rev. Dr. J. F. THompson, sailed for South 
America, Dec, 16, 1885. 7 | 


Dr. and Mrs. DouTHWAITE, Dec. 12, MISSES JANE C. OLIVER, SARAH WILSON, 
EmILy TAYLOR and Mary L. LEGG, Dec. 16, and MissEs F, R. KINAHAN and E, C. 
FENTON, all of the C. I. M., left Dec. 30, 1885, for China. 


The REv. and Mrs, W., A. WILLS, for China, and MR. and MRs, CRUDGINGTON, 
For. Baptist Mission in India, sailed Jan, 13, 1886, 


Rev. H. P. ParKER, C, M. S., returning to Calcutta, left England Nov. 3, 1885. 


_ Rev. WILLIAM Bonnar, reterning from Scotland to India, sailed from Genoa 
Nov. 24, 1885. 


Miss LINDA A. J. RICHARDS, for Japan, sailed Dec. 29, 1885. 


Rev. I. F. PerriBone and Sister, and Miss IsaBELLA F. Sopp, returning to 
Turkey, sailed Jan. 16, 1886. 


REv. and MRs. W. J. DAVID and Miss CYNTHIA Morris, So. Baptists, sailed for 
Lagos Jan, 10, 1836. 


Miss ANSEL and Miss H. Bisset, and VEN. ARCHDEACON JOHNSON, M. 
left England for Sierra Leone, Dec. 24, 1885. : 


RT. REv. BISHOP BURDON left London for Hong Kong, Nov. 4, 1885. 


, Rev. and Mrs, R. W. STEWART, for Fuh- Chow, and Mr. E. KEYwortTH, for 
Madras, left England Dec. 30, 1885. 


Mr. Henry E. BENOIT has sailed for Mayumba, siete. one of Bishop Taylor's 
Stations where he expects to preach and teach in the French language. 


Rev. A. A. THomas, Wesleyan, sailed from England for Negapatam, Dec. 2, 1885. 
Miss CHETTLE, Wesleyan, sailed from England for Calcutta, Jan. 9, 1886. 


Rev. and Mks. J. J. FULLER, returning to Cameroons, and MEssRs. WEEKS, 
SILVEY and SCRIEVENER, for the Congo, sailed from Liverpool, Jan. 12, 1886. 


REV. and Mrs. AMERICUS FULLER, for Turkey, Oct. 17, and REv. and Mrs. WM. 
O, BALLANTINE, returning to India, sailed Oct. 24, 1885. ‘ 


Rev. and Mrs. M, PHILLIPS and Miss PHILLIPS, returning to Madras ; REv. and 
Mrs. Epwin LEwis, returning to Bellary; Rev. E. P. PRICE, returning to Bangalore ; 
Rev. and Mrs. H. J. GoFFIN, returning to Vizianagram; Rev. A, A. DIGNUM, return- 
ing to Salem; Miss Morris, returning to Benares; MIss SLATER, going to Bangalore ; 


the MIssEs SMITH, going to Belgaum; and Miss Boyp, going to Cuddapah, sailed for 
these L. M., S. Missions in India, Oct. 28, 1885. 


Rev. and Mrs. G. A. Harris, returning to M. L. Mission on sailed 
Nov. 5, 1885, 


Dr, and Mrs, E. S. Fry sailed for Travancore, L. M. S. ne Dec. 23, 1885. 
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XV. DEATH-NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


Miss LITTLEJOHN, of the C. I. M., died at Chefoo, China, Sept. 14, 1885. 
Miss SARAH M. CoFFMAN, late of Siam, died at Cannonsburg, Pa., Nov. 28, 1885. 


We grieve to see the Mission Record of the Church of Scotland in mourning for 
the death, Nov. 12, 1885, of its able editor, REV. HENRY WALLIS SMITH, D.D., at 
the age of 56. 


We record, with much sorrow, the death, Nov, 10, 1885, of Miss BEssIE MANGAN, | 
of the Medical Mission -of Jaffa. She devoted her means and personal services, and 
now her life, to this work. It had so prospered under her energetic and persevering 
efforts that the buildings occupied had become altogether too limited, and Miss Mangan 
undertook the erection of a new hospital. She had the means ready, but the vexaticus 
delays and opposition of Turkish officials led her to undertake a visit to Constantinople. 
This was attended with fatigue and sickness, and though she returned to Jaffa with good 
hopes and seeming energy, a reaction seems to have quickly followed, and a telegram 
to her friends, on toth Nov., brought tidings of her death. | oe 


Mrs. SARAH J. LYMAN died at Hilo, Hawaiian Islands, Dec. 7, 1885. 
Mrs. THOMAS LEwIs, of the Baptist Cameroons Mission, died Oct. 20, 1885, of 


violent fever. 


Mr. S. G. Burr, one of the two young men enlisted by Mr. Douglas Hooper to 
go with him to labor in Africa, under the C. M. S., though all three were to be sup- 
ported by Mr. Hooper, died at Mamboia, on route to U- ganda. 


REv. WILLIAM CHARTERIS, missionary of the Established Church of Scotland to 
the Jews, died at Smyrna, Nov. 25, 1885, aged 75. 


We learn, with sorrow, of the death of Mr. JAMES SUTHERLAND, of the Free 
Church Livingstonia Mission. He went to Central Africa about five years ago, 


Rev. P. C. MacGrecor, D.D., of Canada Presbyterian Missions, Eastern 


Section, died Feb, 5, 1886, we learn with much sorrow. 


MrsS..ROBERT NELSON, Prot. Epis., died at Woodbury, Conn., Sent. I 3, 1885. She 
was 30 years a missionary at Shanghai. 


Mrs. THOMAS LEwIs, of the Baptist Cameroons Mission, West Africa, died Oct. 


20, 1885. 


Mrs. J. GiLmour, L. M. S., died at Peking, China, Sept. 19, 1885, after only 11 
years service, 


MRs. Mary JANE HARBUTT, after long service on Samoa, died in England, Dec. 
29, 1885. 


Mrs, AMELIA A. VIVIAN, of Raiatea, died i in England, Jan. 5, 1886. 


XVI. BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


_ OPEN Doors. Thisesmall 8° vol, of 64 pp. is one of the ‘ Outline Missionary 
Series’’ in process of being published by Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 
It contains a very large amount of valuable information in regard to each and all mission 
fields—Africa, Japan, India, Burmah, Siam and Laos, Singapore, China, Mexico, South 
America, Turkish Empire, Bulgaria, Persia and Central Asia, Korea, Islands of the Sea, 
with Diagram of Religions in India, Map of Burmah, and Diagram of the Religions of 
the World. 

On seeing the title of this volume we became conscious of the hope that it was to 
give a well studied analysis of each and all the unevangelized parts of the world, and 
— out the unentered open doors—the provinces, districts, &c., into which the Gospel 

as never been carried, and thus give us a more impressive and vivid idea of the im- 
mense work yet to be done. But there is nothing of this kind. The area, population, 
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and general features of each field are generally given, with the progress already made in 
mission work, in some fields as India, but the unoccupied provinces are not distinguished. 

The grand opportunities and incitements for enlisting more earnestly in foreign missions 
constantly press upon the reader, and this alone should stir hearts, enlist interest, more 
earnest prayer, and much more giving and going tothe work, The thoughtful reader will 
find a few doubtful points, e. g., ‘Zhe Protectorate of England assures it [an open door 
in Egypt] as far away as to Khartoum,” &c., p. 5; and yet the C, M. S. with its strong 
desire to begin a Gordon Memorial Mission at Khartoum, does not dare to send mis- 
sionaries there yet, and it is evident England’s power is not at all respected there. 


‘* Lake Nyassa, a sea covering an area equal to the State of New York,” p, 5. Is 
not this said of the Victoria Nyanza ?—not of the smaller oi ak | 


pe. ps aly is the great central commercial entrepet between Asia, East and West. 
There has been nothing done hitherto for the evangelization of the motley crowd,” &c., 
p. 33. What will Rev, and Mrs. Cook, of the English Presbyterian Mission at Singa- 
pore, say tothis? And also Rev. and Mrs. Oldham, M. E., for — wore the Chinese | 
of Singapore have just contributed some $3,500? 

‘©The religious ignorance [in New Guinea] seems as dark as in any part of the 
globe.’’ p. 64. Is not brother Gracey aware of the grand work done and results achieved 
in New Guinea by missionaries of the London Missionary Society? But let no one 
forego the immense amount of valuable information in this volume because all is not in it. 


A warm welcome to ‘‘ THE NEw PRINCETON REVIEW,” though to hail from New 
York, A. C, Armstrong & Sons, Publishers. It shows a grand list of able contributors, 
proposes to “ occupy an entirely new field covered by no other periodical of Europe or 
America,’’ and proffers “ peculiar attractions’ for the better class of readers and for 


every cultivated home. We wish it the largest success, Terms: $3.00 a year in ad- 
vance. 


MEDICAL MIssiIons AT HOME AND ABROAD, Dr. James L. Maxwell, Editor, is be- 


coming an excellent organ of its own association, and presents a wide grasp of interest- 


ing facts of other medical associations and work in different parts of the world, |, 


Our LITTLE OnEs begins the New Year bright and beautiful, bringing joy to all 
the little folks who get sight of it. The sweetest thing in this number is Lavinia S. 
Goodwin’s “ WisH You MERRY CHRISTMAS ’’—lines anent the dear * Old Story and 


Christ-child. 


THE CHRIST CHURCH STANDARD is a bright eight-page monthly, published in the 


interest of Christ Church by the MONDAY CLUB, at Lebanon, Pa., edited by Rev. C. L. 
Cooder ; 50 cents a year. 


THE LUTHERAN MISSIONARY JOURNAL in its new form and dress shows progress 


in the right direction. It has four departments—Home and Foreign Missions, eeien 
Extension and Woman’s Work—each well conducted. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD of Dominion of. Canada, is one of our much valued 
exchanges. Many thanks to the able and courteous editor for a neatly bound volume 


of it for 1884-5. 


BUREAU OF EpucaTion’s Circular No. 3, 1885, is “A Review of the Reports of 
the British Royal Commissioners on Zechnical Instruction, with Notes by the late 


Charles O. Thompson, A. M., Ph.D.’’ This paper is full of valuable information and 


suggestions deserving careful study by our educators. 


No. 4, 1885, of BUREAU OF EDUCATION’s CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION, gathers 
into narrow compass a.large amount of facts and figures on the subject of Aducation in 


Japan. 


_ Hampton NoRMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE.—Thanks for this Report of 
1835. It shows the attendance at this Institute is 601, of whom 139 are areca that 


: tours from the Cape limited towards the North by the Zambesi and bordering region ? 
; Did Livingstone ever visit Lake Tanganyiki and Ujiji till his last exploring tour when 
(ay Stanley found him there—the tour for which he made his preparation in Bombay, and 
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$70 provides a year’s tuition, and $1,500 a permanent scholarship ; that Indian children 


can learn and become industrious and well-behaved; and that of the Indian boys and © 


girls educated for a time in this Institute 189 have been sent back to’ ‘therr*tribes, and 
59 of them are doing well (18 exceptionally well), 18 are in other schools, 35 returned 


to Hampton, etc. The avowed principle of this Institute and its whole body of teachers 


seems to be CITIZENSHIP FOR THE INDIANS, This we believe to be the only hope of 
the well-being and perpetuity of the race. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE Y. M. C. A. MOVEMENT is crowded over to next number by 
lack of space, but its stirring facts and figures will become of no less value by the delay. 


JAMES G. BLAINE’S TWENTY YEARS OF CONGRESS, Vol. I.. reveals a mental vigor, 
and an extent and grasp of the great facts and principles with which it deals, which 
move head and heart profoundly. We must say more of it as soon as our limits permit. 


THE NaTIONAL Monitor, Rev. R. L. Perry, Editor, appears in new form and 


dress, and much improved in every way. May its circulation and support correspond. , 


No. 77 of the HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, (a double number, price 30 cents), completes 


the “Descent of Man”’ by Darwin, one ,of his most able works, J. Fitzgerald, 393 


Pearl St., New York. 


The HELPING HAND, for January 1886, reveals the special, personal interest of 
the mind and heart speaking i in its Editorials. 


‘THE DIscIP_e of January 1886 appears promptly, and with positive evidence of 
growing excellence. Some of the subjects discussed, are ‘‘ Popular Amusements,” 
“ Studies in the Old Testament,”’ “Selfishness Overruled, ”” “Jerusalem,” ‘* Burning the 
Dead in India,’’ ‘* Christian Home Culture,’”’ ‘“ The White Church,” ‘* Current Com- 
ments,” ‘In the Workshops,” Book Reviews, &e. 


~ VAHL’sS MIssIONs-ATLAS, [ ete., Hefte, has reached us, and does credit to the Dean’s 
wide grasp and intimate knowledge of the Mission fields of Asia. The Atlas has five 
large Maps. 1 Asia, 2 North India, 3 South India, 4 Burma (in part) and the East 
India Islands, 5 Eastern China. We welcome this work as one of the many evidences 
of growing interest in Foreign Missions. , 


_ THE MIssIoNARY LINK for January, organ. of the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society, is full of facts and statements of much interest, showing the progress of the 
Society’s work in its Missions, and reminds us that is has reached its “ Silver Anniver- 
sary,’ the present being its 2sth Annual Meeting. Of all our larger Woman's Mission- 
ary Organizations this takes precedence in time, and may we not rightly add, in the 


large amount of work accomplished in proportion to its income, and more especially in _ 
the steady adherence of the Secretary and home workers of the Society to their first. 


usage and principles, to use no part of their contributions in salaries for themselves? 


WoMAN’s WoRK FOR WOMAN AND OUR MISSION FIELD, Vol. 1, No. 1, is well 
and ably edited, full of valuable matter, and gives good promise for the “aa of this 
Union Magazine. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL jounna for Jan. 1886 is a rich number, Its notice of the 


Karl of Shaftsbury,”’ ‘Views of and Hardship,” &c., &c., are thoughtful and 
suggestive, weighty and instructive. 


HASTINGS COLLEGE, Neb, Thanks to the good friend who has sent us its catalogue. 
He feels for it the special interest of one who has given generously towards founding it 
and erecting its beautiful buildings, And well is he entitled to rejoice in its prosperity. 
158 students already in its various departments. 


HASTINGS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, also, by their Judzcious Rules, Regulations and Course 
of Study, speak well for its Board of Education and its able officers, 


WipE AWAKE.—This is a Gem, ‘surely. Send for sample to D. Lothrop & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


THE Book Worm of Nov. treats of John SS in his homes and haunts. John 
B. Alden, 393 Pearl St., New York. 
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EVANGELISTIC MISSION OF FRANCE. Zhe McAll Quarterly Record, summarizing — 
the 13th Annual Report of the work in France, gives the number of 


Bibles, Testaments, Tracts and Illustrated Papers 
Total Income. . 


This is all independent work, “relying ¢ on " such voluntary workers and support as 
the Lord sends, and might properly be classified with our Ludependent Missions, 


ALI AND BEEBI.—This is a touching and well-told « Story of the Indian Mutiny” 
of 1857, by Rev. G. T. Rea, Irish Presbyterian Missionary in India; a tract.or vol. of 
32 pages ; price one penny, or 7 shillings a hundred, Marcus Ward & Co., Limited, 
Belfast a and London, It illustrates the steadfastness of native Christians in suffering 
death rather than deny Christ and the special providence of God in the escape, through 


much cruel suffering, of these two Christian children, after the slaughter of their father 
and mother and younger sister by the Sepoys. 


JOHN B. ALDEN’s BooK WorM —June and July—comes full of choice matter—. 
that for June with poetic Gems, and July with Jean Paul Richter by Thomas Carlyle. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, Toronto, Ont., has reached number 23 of Vol. 1; pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian News Co. It is developing fair ability, and each number 


brings a fresh amount of carefully selected missionary facts and items which should be 
welcome to its readers. 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW for February presents a table of Contents of extraordinary 
interest. Dr. D. S. Gregory contributes the second article to the Symposium on ** Mod- 
ern Criticism,’’ and it is very discriminating and comprehensive. Prof. B. B. Warfield 
gives a highly sensible paper on the topic, ‘* What Should be the Attitude of the 
American Clergy toward the Revised Version of the Scriptures.’’ Dr, Joseph Parker, 
the great Preacher and Commentator of London, furnishes a stirring and characteristic 
paper on “ The Guarantees of a Successful Ministry,’ * which every preacher should read 
and ponder. Dr. E. R. Craven, of Newark, N. J., opens the Symposium, ‘* How may 
the Ministry increase its. Efficiency and Usefulness, ’ and strikes the key-note of a diss 
cussion of the utmost practical moment. Dr. Ormiston of New York gives the second 
of the series, in which his readers all take a deep interest, ‘‘ How I Lost my Health and 


How I Found it,”’ While Dr, A. T. Pierson, of. Philadelphia, continues his admirable > 


«Seed Thoughts for Sermons”’ and ‘‘ The Missionary Field,” which affords great help 
to thousands of pasters. The Sermonic department contains three full sermons, one 
‘¢Old-Time Sermon”? in full outline, which is both curious and instructive, and several]. 
other briefer outlines, The three new departments, Homiletics, Pastoral Theology and 
The Study Table, conducted respectively by those mature scholars and writers, Prof. J. 


M. Hoppin, Prof. W. C. Wilkinson and Dr. J. M. Ludlow, give promise of adding not 


a little to the interest and value of the REvIEW. The Prayer-Meeting Service, and the 


various Editorial sections, will be found up to high-water mark, The two numbers of 


this year already issued go far to redeem the pledge made in the * Prospectus,” of a 
‘‘ Brilliant Prospect for THE HOMILETIC REVIEW for 1886.’’ Published by FUNK & 


WAGNALLS, I0 and 12 Dey Street, New York. $3.00 ” year; 30 cents per single — 


number. 


ALDEN’S CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE.—This work is the otttcome of 
many years of planning and preparation. It will be an almost indispensable work of 
reference for every library, large or small, a trustworthy guide to what is most worth 
knowing of the literature of all ages and all nations. Occupying a dozen or more 


volumes, and yet issued at a price so low as to be within the reach of all, a familiarity 


with its contents will constitute a liberal education to a degree that can be claimed for 
few other works in existence. Dr. LossING, the eminent historian and author, says of 
it: ‘I am strongly impressed with the great intrinsic value of the work as a popular 


educator in a high department of learning. The plan is admirable. Combining as it | 


does a personal knowledge of an author with specimens of his or her best literary pro- 


_ductions, gives it an inestimable power for good among the people. ”” The work is being 
published in parts of 160 pages each, paper covers, at the price of 15 cents, also in very | 


handsome cloth-bound volumes, gilt tops, 480 pages, for 60 cents. The parts can be ex- 
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changed for bound volumes, at any time. Four parts are now ready, also the first bound 
volume ; volume two will be issued in a few days. The publisher’s 132-page illustrated 
catalogue of standard books may be had for 4 cents, or — 16-page catalogue, 
free. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, New York. 


_ WE have received from George Stinson & Co., of Portland, Maine, the well- known 
Art Publishers, a magnificent, full length, steel engraving of General Grant. It is after — 
Anderson’s celebrated photograph, which was made while the general was still in full . 
vigor, and represents him in his sturdy, manly strength, as the people wish to remember 
him, It is, undoubtedly, the best portrait ever made of the general. 

Messrs. Stinson & Co, are in need of agents for several important, popular, new 
publications, and offer inducements that should be heeded by those in need of profitable 
work ; those who write to them will receive, free, full particulars, 


THe LIBRARY MAGAZINE,.—The February number of THE LIBRARY MAGAZINE 
presents the following unusually attractive array of contents : 
Hinduism. By a Hindu. | 
The Interpreters of Genesis and the Interpreters of Nature. By T. H. Huxley. 
The New Star in Andromeda. Cornhill Magazine. 
Reason and Religion, By A. M. Fairbairn. 
Bulgaria and Servia. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Superfine English. Cornhill Magazine. 
The Story of the Bab. By Mary F. Wilson. ae 
Shakespeare’s Love’s Labors Lost. By Walter Pater. 
The Origin of the Alphabet. By A. IH. Sayce. 
Insanity and Crime. By Baron Bramwell, 
Old Florence and Modern Tuscany. By Janet Ross. 
On Modern Chances for Chivalry. By Edward Garrett. 
The Elder Edda—the Bible of Germanic Paganism. By H. H. Boyesen. 
Suns and Meteors. By Richard A. Proctor. 
A Novelist’s Favorite Theme. Cornhill Magazine. | 
The Coming Contests of the World. Fortnightly Review. __ ! 
The Decay of the Central Park Obelisk. By Arnold Hague. 
Eskimo Building-Snow. By Frederick Schwatka. 
__ This magazine is certainly quite the equal of the best of the four-dollar montblies, 


jn the value of its contents, though its price is only $1.50 a 08 or 15 cents a copy. 
JouN B. ALDEN, Publisher, New York. ~ 


The February Number of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND ‘SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH, (Fowler & Wells Co.,753 Broadway, N. Y.),contains avery interesting article 
on “ Medical Missionaries,’ five portraits are given with Phrenological delineations, 
followed by brief sketches of the life and work of each. The selection has been made 
from the representative men of five different branches of the Christian church. Brief 
and earnest are “Improve the Morals,’’ ‘* Knowledge,’’ and ‘* A New Phrenology;”’ 
Prof, Drayton’s “‘ Familiar Talks to our Young People,” is even more interesting than 
that in the January Number. ‘The Stupidity of Sensible People,” is as amusing in the 
article as in the fact of which we are all, more or less aware. ~“*W. H. Vanderbilt, the 
richest man in America ’”’ is well written and phrenologically exhaustive, L. R. DeWolf 
continues her ‘* Notes from a Teacher's diary.’’ An historical article from Veronique 
Petit on ‘‘ The Vandals, the Goths and the Huns’”’ is one of the most interesting features 
of this number. “A Magic Lamp’”’ will please the young folks. ‘Should Silver be 
Demonetized ? ” will awaken many fireside discussions. ‘‘ The Pictured Rocks of Iowa,” 
“ A Tired-Out People,” and three good short poems, bring the reader to the Health de. 
partment, which opens with ‘“* New Theories of Muscle Action and Nutrition,” illustrated. 
“The Physiological Basis of Faith Cures’’ presents some interesting points. “ Pinel and 
Insanity” is credited to the Chicago Times. Many short articles of interest swell the 
number to rathér more than its usual size, among which is a sketch of the late Nahum 
Capen, LL.D., in whose death Phrenology lost an able advocate. If the JOURNAL 
keeps up to the mark of this number it will doubtless realize that ‘‘to him who hath shall 
be given,’’ in a large increase of subscribers. Price 20 cts., or $2 a year and a premium 
head to each new subscriber, Address Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 75 3 Broadway, 
New York. 
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